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trong... 


Pressure proofed by patented process 
and tested at every stage. Only proven 
leads go into Venus Drawing Pencils 


MOOTH... 


A patented colloidal process removes 
all grit and impurities—they must 
be smooth 


ACCURATE we 


Accurate through and through—graded 
and tested by experts, Venus Drawing 
Pencils make the right mark every time 


THE PENCIL WITH 
THE CRACKLE FINISH 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO. LIMITED, LOWER CLAPTON ROAD. LONOON, E.5 
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John’s starting 
out in the World... 


He’s earning his living and he’s got to find his own 
feet. What an advantage it is for him to have the 
Y.M.C.A. where he can meet his pals and join in 
the games and hobbies he likes. And what a 
comfort to his parents to know that he spends his 
spare time in a friendly, wholesome atmosphere 
among the right sort of people ! 

Many a young man entering the Forces or starting 
a civilian career finds lasting personal friendship 
and spiritual support in the Y.M.C.A. But the 
need for its service grows daily greater. 

Please send the most generous donation you can 
afford to help the Y.M.C.A. to extend its work. 


Y.M.C.A. WAR AND NATIONAL SERVICE FUND 
( Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Wavy Navy 


o/ 








Pure Navy Cut 
of Pre-War quality 





2 OZ. AIR-TIGHT TIN 9/- 
1 OZ. FOILED PACKET 4/6 


Also ready rubbed 


(Wavy Navy Cigarettes are for export only) 


GODFREY PHILLIPS LTD MANUFACTURERS AND GUARANTORS 
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His Majesty the King 
Manufacturers of 
- Rovers 
The Rover Company Lid 


ae of Britain's Fine Cou \ 
ROVER + 


\ Seventy-Five ae 
Festival of Britain ten 2 z= 
a ee dd 











See Rover’s revolutionary gas 
turbine driven car, the first in 
the world, in the Transport 
Pavilion on the South Bank. 


THE ROVER COMPANY LIMITED 
SOLIHULL BIRMINGHAM atso DEVONSHIRE HOUSE LONDON 





CVS-158 
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A name for quality 
through ten reigns 


EsTABLIsHED in the reign of the 
first George, over 230 years 
ago, the famous firm of West 
and Son has much tooffer you, 
Taso awe a ’ Fine diamonds, jewellery, 
Sales Centre for j f —— antique silver, and a com- 
BEAUTYREST Aas lete range of Rolex models 
Coe ef ij. Lchadigg: the’ Roles: Oyster 

; a and Oyster-Perpetual in 9 
and 18 ct. gold. Two hours 
ng »' > by plane—a most interesting 
VI-SPRING ’ y 


The Londen Bedding Cue =” Wrst and SON 


13 Brompton Rd, KNIGHTSBRIDGE S$.W.3. Phone: KNI 1777 JEWELLERS, SILVERSMITHS AND WATCHMAKERS 


Main Furniture Showrooms KINGSTON-on-Thames (opp. Bus Station) (Established in 1720) 
and Branches in the following towns JACKAMANS Led 


WORTHING GUILDFORD EAST SHEEN SOUTHEND | > AND 103 GRAFTON STREET, DUBLIN 
cea a Te | GRAFTON HOUSE, 102 3 ; 


OXFORD TOOTING LO 
CHICHESTER TWICKENHAM READING RICHMOND GRAYS 
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LUGGAGE 








THE BEST IS 


Are Dessert || NOTON 


CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT 











- @ compliment to Good Taste 

















BARRINGTON COURT (Property of the National Trust) 


UILT of golden Ham Hill tury until Sir Giles D’ Aubigne had 
stone, Barrington Court is the his estates confiscated for joining i in 
final expression of pure Gothic the insurrection against Richard 
design in secular work. It be- III. It is situated about ten miles 
longed to the Norman family of | South-East of Taunton, and is now 
D' Aubigne from the thirteenth cen- __in the care of the National Trust. 


Martins Bank has branches throughout 

England, and in Wales and the Isle of Man. 

You are invited to call upon the manager of 

any branch, who will be pleased to give you 

full information about the various services 
available. 


MARTINS. BANK 


LIMITED e 


London District Office: 68, Lombard St., E.C.3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 4, WATER ST., LIVERPOOL, 2. 











The Finest Pipe 


{hat Money canB 
and the Tobacco bor it 





The “ Foursome™ Pipe, skilfully 
fashioned in many beautiful shapes 
from old bruyere root is truly a 
pipe for the connoisseur. 

“ FOURSOME" TOBACCO 
This ripe tobacco is blended by 
experts to an old fashioned recipe ; 
free from artificial flavours it 
provides a smoke of rich and 
rare enjoyment. 

“ Foursome” Pipes & “ Foursome” 
Tobacco are for the discriminating 
smoker; they are obtainable only 
at high class tobacconists. 

F or address of nearest stockist write 
tothe Robert Sinclair Tobacco Co. 
Lid., Westgate Road, Newcastle 
upon Tyne, I, 


108 renee mene 


oursome 


THe 806808) UNCLaMm TORACc 


S ipod and Tobacco, 








© CO (10. SLENNENT FACTORY, WESTGATE ROAD. NEWCASTLE UPON TYNE, 1. 
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The Spirits the same 


It is a festival year again. Once more, as in 
1851, the red carpet is rolled out to welcome the world. And the most 
appreciated gin is still Booth’s ... but with a difference. For the con- 
stant development of Booth’s exclusive distilling techniques has pro- 
duced today such a pure, delicately flavoured spirit as would 
cause Grandpa considerable amazement and much delight. 
As he, doubtless, drank to the promise of the. future, let 
us drink to the greatness of the past in Booth’s Gin. 


BOOTHS 


‘ 
ra Rup x. Prices in U.! ng ae rh pa pao 


Ma: 
17/7 half bottle - 9/2 q niacure 








PRECISION 


To one of the TI Companies 

precision can mean making a tube 

which will fit inside another tube 
rather finer than a hair. A useful kind 

of accomplishment in an organisation which, 
in Britain, operates factories mostly concerned with light engineering. 
Bicycles and cycle components — electrical appliances— pressure vessels 
— precision steel tubes— metal sections — aluminium 


sheet, strip, 


extrusions — all call for a high degree of accuracy, and TI makes them all. 
T.1.’s FORTY-NINE FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
The Adelphi, London, W.C.2 Trafalgar 5633 A) 
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Schweppshire in Facts & Figures 


Pop.: 17,642. Unpop.: 17,612. Birth rate: quite good. 
Old age pensioners who have never had influenza 

but have been up the Eiffel Tower : 3%. 

Education: In a questionnaire of 1948 nearly 04% had 
heard of President Wilson, 12°, of the Schweppshire 
Lad, and over 84% of Samson and Hedy Lamarr. 
Law: The administration of justice is vested in a 
Supreme Court, which in turn is undervested 

in Chancery Courts, circuit courts, fives courts and 
Wimbledon. 


1. STATE OF INDUSTRY 4, MAIN INDUSTRIES 


al al @ Pe 6. HYPOTHETICAL DISTRIBUTION 


of families in relation to 


Le 2. WELDED BOTTLERS. 
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(a) oaetries showing progress. : ne } 3. BOTTLED WELDERS. 

(5) Industries showing diminution “a 

(in the red). f a : ' j 
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2. TIN PRODUCTION {a) Grade G milk retaining natural 7. LAND RECLAMATION 


(a) Forre-armament. | soils and original living matter. 
(6) For ; 








Rehabilitation of waterworks flooded 
in Spring 1951. According to : 


SchweptonM fet “Tf? (6) Vitaminiferous vitaminised infra- 
a “Scoring Le red ultra-violet thyroid extract of 


halibut kidney synthesized from os ae (a) winre hive 
a | . 2 





pure factory-fresh laboratory- 
sterilized machine-mown butter- 


® . (b) PINK PAPER WITH 
Pe \ FRILLS, 
(c) BL . 
b & . (¢) BLUE PRINT, 
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~ (e) PUZZLE CORNER. 


The same graph 
represents 
the growth of 
Greater Ciren- 
schwepster. 
Also Borschach 
Technique : 
reaction to 
» disposal of 
used razor : 
‘blades neurosis 
at 6,000 feet. 
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The Best Cigarettes 
in the World 


.) ie 
ePOate TOBACCO CO LTO 
Stare Ghpagss 

crcamer n 


Te mamusacTuRt® 
1O Hm RING CEORGE Wi 





In the Valley of the Boyne 
Ireland is next door to you—only a matter 
of hours by Air or Sea —a holiday feeling every- 
where, superb sporting facilities, abundance of 
fresh good food. Enjoy the restful atmosphere 
of this gay and friendly land — now. 


IRELAND 


For all Information and the Official List of Hotel d Guest H. ll * 

write: The Irish Tourist Bureau, 19 Regent Street, poo | Wi (ivhurchelt obtene 

17 Queen's Arcade, Belfast (28338); 14 Upper O'Connell St., Dublin (44719 and 

body ey Street, Cork (20059) ; Ireland House, 33 East 50th Street, New 
¥, USA, 





Issued by the Irish Tourist Bow d 


Whatare they talking about? 


No, they’re not talking about the last winner. 
They're talking about Burrough’s Gin. People who 
really understand, and really think about their gin 
drinks, always prefer Burrough’s, because it is triple 
distilled. This extra refinement makes it soft, smooth 
and perfectly clean to the palate. 

Delicious taken plain, Burrough’s Gin also “‘ keeps 
its place” in even the most delicate cocktails. Price 
33/9 per bottle ; 17/7 per half bottle. 


ENJOYED SINCE 1820 


BURROUGHSG x 


BEEFEATER 
IT 18 TRIPLE DISTILLED! 


JAMES BURROUGH LTD., 75 CALE DISTILLERY, BUTTON BROAD, 8.8.11 
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A good secretary deserves a really good typewriter 


Olivetti have been famous in typewriter design for over forty 


years. The business has been built up to a world-wide organi- 


sation on the simple precept that nothing but the very best 





in design and workman- 
ship is worthy to bear 
the Olivetti name. 


TYPEWRITERS: Standard, Electric, Portable 
PRINTING CALCULATORS - ADDING MACHINES 
BRITISH OLIVSNTTI LTD. Glasgow 
Sales & Export: 19 Berkeley Square, London. W.1 
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The brilliant Holiday Number of GO, now 
on sale everywhere, has nearly 100 pages of 
holiday reading by distinguished contributors. 


Its beautifully illustrated contents include: 


AT THE SEASIDE: 


Four Poems by Sir Osbert Sitwell 
La Plage by Degas {in colour) 


MY FIRST BULLFIGHT by Bernard Fergusson 
PAINTING FOR PLEASURE by R. O. Dunlop, R.A. 
EDINBURGH by Elizabeth Nicholas 
FASHION AND BEAUTY by Ghislaine Alexander 


MOTORING TO THE MIDDLE EAST by 
Fitzroy Maclean, M.P. 


AUTUMN BOOKS by Leonard Russell 
EARL OF HAREWOOD (Music) 
DILYS POWELL (Films) 
THE DUKE OF RICHMOND AND GORDON (Motoring) 
Presentation 44-page supplement with every copy: 
GO’s GUIDE TO THE SOUTH OF FRANCE 


The Travel and Leisure Magazine published in association with 


The Sunday Times 
HOLIDAY NUMBER on sale everywhere ¥6 


If any difficulty, write to GO Subscription Service, Kemsley House, 
Lendon, , enclosing 4s. for each issue (incl. postage), or 
24s. for a year's subscription (6 issues) 
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The Hunt that 


IEW men have achieved the 

heights of gormandize attained 
by a certain squire of a century 
ago. His girth was prodigal; his 
capacity was profound. 

To appease his outrageous 
appetite he had a table of immense 
proportions built. He engaged 
twelve lackeys to keep it continu- 
ally replenished. All day he 
would eat; fish, flesh and fowl 
were consumed together with the 
richest delicacies, the rarest wines. 

One meal completed, he would 
begin again. At last, when he 
could eat no more, he would call 
for his horse and hounds. He 
would begin the hunt. At the 
first pang of returning hunger, he 
would abandon the chase and 
gallop full tilt for the waiting 
table. 

Once, at the start of such a 
hunt, he was accosted by a beggar. 


hunger halted 


“ And why do you want money?” 
asked the plethoric gentleman. 

“ Because I am starving, sir,” 
replied the man. 

“Starving !” shouted the squire 
in a fit of jealous rage. “ Be off, 
you lucky dog.” 

EE RE... 

Today, little remains of that 
age of transcendent gastronomy. 
We can still thrill to the savoury 
succulence of a Christmas Goose 
or the subtle opulence of a 
vintage Burgundy. But what 
further have we ? 

A hint of luxury survives in 
Perfectos Cigarettes. Made by 
Player’s according to the finest 
traditions of that world-famous 
House, blended by the world’s 
finest craftsmen, they are 
packed in boxes of 50 and 100. 
In an imperfect world, Perfectos 
Cigarettes are just about perfect. 


CIGARETTES 


PF20 Issued by The Imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain and Ireland), Lid. 
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WHAT’S RIGHT WITH 


rT looks like Crazy Week at the music hall— 
but it’s only a mild exaggeration of what 
oes on in factory after factory. You've seen 





MECHANICAL HERCULES 
Here's the My - Te - Min, 








it — work-space cluttered, machines kept 
waiting, costs inflated by out-of-date hand- 
ling methods. What a difference modern 
handling equipment makes! One man using 
a My-Te-Min Electric Pulley Block can lift 
and shift more tonnage than a three-man 
strong-arm squad. Find out how you can 
speed output, cut costs and reduce accidents 
with the My-Te-Min. 

CEO. W. KINC LTD 

iS WORKS, 
HITCHIN, HERTS. 
and at Stevenage. 
Electric Pulley Blocks, Cranes axd Conveyors 
®@ White for illustrated booklets. 





strongest, 

willing toiler you ever took on. 
Prices of this lotest 
light copocity 
Electric Chain 

Pulley Block start 

at £65. Various 
models lift and 

shift 400, 600, 

1200, 2400 and 

3600 Ibs. Quickly 

pay for themselves 

in smoother, safer, 
cheaper production. 
Other KING pulley 
blocks up to 10 tons 
copocity. Send for 
details. 
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That was no military operation, sir. Just another job to test the 
versatility of the Williams and Williams Organization. The Aluminex Division 


of Williams and Williams designed long slim glass walls that open at a single touch ; 





the Metal Window Division engineered towering windows forty-five feet high ; 
the Pressed Metal Division pressed out aluminium frames over a hundred feet long. 
In the hands of architect Rodney Thomas, A.R.I.B.A., of Arcon, 
these were moulded into the Transport Pavilion of the South Bank Exhibition. 
Wilhams and Williams were definitely on the job. 

The imagination and drive of the divisions of Williams and Williams are not confined 

to problem children like the Festival of Britain. Schools, factories, art galleries and 
aeroplane hangars testify that Williams and Williams products stay good all over the world. 

Their head offices are in Chester, but there is an office somewhere near you. 


Get in touch with Williams and Williams at either place. Any time. 


Metal Window + Pressed Metal 
and Aluminex Divisions of 


SALSA ee TREY Ne Limited 


RELIANCE WORKS, CHESTER @ ROFTEN WORKS, HOOTON, CHESHIRE 


LONDON ADDRESS: VICTORIA HOUSE, SOUTHAMPTON row, LONDON, w.c.t 
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“SPORTIE” 


A delightful sports blouse at 

a moderate price in 14 lovely 

colours. Rain resistant and 
washable. 


“JUNIOR MISS” 


Similar, for the teen-agers in 
all colours. 


“JUNIOR” 

Miniature of Windak Golf 
Blouse—in fact just like Dad’s 
and Mum’s. Zipped front, 
elastic waist—Rain resistant, 
windproof and washable. 


In case of difficulty please write for 
the name of nearest stockist to: 


WINDAK LTD., WOODSIDE, POYNTON, CHESHIRE | 


es ~ Alléc | 





I THINK that a threat to a man’s comfort brings out the worst of his | 
character. Take my case. If a friend drops in and I feel in hospital- 
RA Wes Te: ity bound to offer him my Parker- 
j E Knoll, I begin to harbour the most 
awful thoughts about him. I must | 
exorcise this Mr. Hyde part of me. 
rl get another Parker-Knoll; 1) 
hear there are many more about. 





JELLIES 
TOO! 


To get the genuine article, h 
see that the salesman writes _ ble Jellies ave 
—— PAR R-KNO poe “ = for i for in 
on your receipt. | ‘avourites 

long been f 


PARKER-KNOLL LIMITED- TEMPLE END- HIGH WYCOMBE - BUCKS | 





C¥s-ar | 
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Beacu cricket matches 
between rival hotels have been 
organized as part of the local 
Festival activities at one South 
Coast resort. The proprietors 
are said to have entered 
thoroughly into the spirit of the 
games by keeping down the 
extras. 


“Most sections of the Teheran 
Press yesterday demanded Persian 
withdrawal from the World Court. 
The Centre organ Dad urged com- 
plete Persian withdrawal from the 
United Nations.” 

“Liverpool Daily Post” 
Dad would do better to keep 
mum. 


In a recent speech Sir 
Evelyn Wrench suggested that 
nations, like individuals, should 
make up their quarrels every 
night and start afresh in the 
morning. This would at least 
ensure us six months’ peace 
every year with the Eskimos. 


F 


CHARIVARIA 


French troops are to be 
issued with Cellophane capsules 
containing powdered wine. The 
British soldier will have to be 
satisfied with the usual ration 
of bitter pills. 

| 


a 


Sang Froid 


“Mrs. Turpin listened in silence 
to the radio commentary on her 
son’s fight with her family in 
Warwick.”—“Daily Express” 


Wild geese ringed in this 
country are often identified in 
Russia, a naturalist says. This 
has raised hopes that the Soviet 
might be equally co-operative if 
we applied a similar procedure 
to diplomats. 


a 


A patient who was being 
attended by a Bologna dentist 
suddenly jumped up, produced 
a gun, and fired a shot at him. 
His defence is expected to be 
that the dentist drew first. 
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Paper of practically every 
sort, a trade journal points out, 
is steadily increasing in value. 
The one notorious exception is 
the sort issued by the Bank 
of England. 


a 


Olympic Novelty 


“Unesco PLAN FOR 
Backwarp Races” 
“The Times” 


a 


New-type motor vessels 
have been designed for the 
Hong-Kong fishing fleet. The 
old boats will of course go on 
the junk-heap. 


I iii 


Small articles of jewellery 
lost by an Essex farmer’s wife 
turned out to have been stolen 
by a tame jackdaw and hidden 
in the pigsty. The bird 
strongly suspects that one of 
the inmates of the sty must 
have squealed. 
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“* Don’t remember to water it.” 


PROGRESS ON PARADE 


“TF any of you lot,” said the sergeant, “’ad served 

with this lot when I was a young recruit, you’d ’ave 
‘ad something to grouse about. Now then, pay 
attention. Not stand at attention, that man in the 
rear rank. Yes, you, Evans, what do you think 
you're on? People might never ’ave bothered to write 
to The Times at all for all the difference it makes to 
some of you. Never seem to ‘ave ’eard of progress at 
all. You, Evans, what’s progress?” 

“Well, it’s getting on, like, sergeant.” 

“Progress, according to the manual, is going 


orward or onward, and don’t you forget it, my lad. 
; y g 


This isn’t nineteen-fifty-one, and if I see any man 
standing at attention he’ll be in the book. 

“Time of parade to-morrow is eleven ’undred hours. 
You will be at the place appointed at five seconds to. 
There was a time,” said the sergeant reminiscently, 
“when you'd ’ave been paraded in the morning while 
it was still dark almost, and inspected by ’alf the 
Brigade of Guards to ensure that your turn-out was 
up to standard. Thanks to progress you don’t ’ave to 
do that to-day. Evans, what do we mean by progress 
in the Army?” 

“Going forward or onward, sergeant.” 

“According to progress, if a man is kept fell in for 
a long period before a ceremonial parade, that man is 
liable to faint on parade, so if I see any man fell in 
more than five seconds before eleven ’undred hours 
’e’ll be in the book. 

“Next thing. I don’t want to see a lot of men 
stood up all round the ’Orse Guards. On arrival at 
the parade-ground, you will sit or lie down in such a 
position as to take the weight off your feet. Ifa man 
is kept standing up for an excessive period it restricts 
the flow of blood to ’is brain. Course, that wouldn’t 
likely affect any of you lot. On the word of command 
‘Fall in,’ all men will immediately rise to their feet and 
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get fell in in the normal manner. A fatigue-party with 
clothes-brushes will be detailed to pass through the 
ranks and brush the dust and grass off your uniforms. 

“During the parade, I don’t want to see a lot of 
moving about. When I was a young recruit, we stood 
at attention, and it was not un’eard-of for a man to 
faint. This led civilians to write letters to The Times 
and also resulted in the man concerned getting five 
days confined to barracks, and ’as now been abolished. 

“Nowadays, we stand at the position of relaxation. 
When I give the command ‘Platoon, relax,’ I want to 
see a nice easy relaxed position as given in the drill- 
book—back rounded, shoulders drooped, chin lowered 
to a point one inch above the fastening of the collar, 
weight on the balls of the feet, ’ands in trousers pockets 
with the thumbs in line with the seams of the under- 
pants. Platoon, relax! Stand at ease! Ten times 
slacker than that! Platoon, relax! Stand at ease! 
That’s more like it. 

“At intervals of five minutes throughout the parade 
you will get the order to flex and unflex the muscles of 
the calves and thighs in order to ensure a constant 
flow of blood through the arteries. We'll just try that. 
Platoon, relax. Flex! Unflex! Flex! Unflex! Any 
man feeling faint after that will be in the book. You 
there, Evans, what do you think you’re on?” 

“Flexing the mooscles of me thighs, sergeant.” 

“IT thought you was doing an imitation of a chorus- 
girl with St. Vitus’ Dance. Perhaps half a dozen drills 
will teach you to flex your muscles the way it says in 
the drill-book. 

‘“‘Last thing. Arms. Before proceeding to the 
‘Orse Guards, you will ’and in your rifles 280, which 
are unsuitable for ceremonial parades, and draw rifles 
-303, which are unsuitable for use in the field. When 
you are dismissed, you will ’and in your rifles 303 and 
be reissued with your rifles -280. In no circumstances 
is any man to attempt to load ammunition ‘280 into a 
rifle °303. In the event of an emergency breaking out 
before you ’ave been reissued with your proper rifles, 
you will stand fast until receiving orders from London 
District.” B. A. Youne 

& & 


DULCIE DOMI 


HE mantelpiece that yesterday was bare 

Carries to-day five thousand pins, four reels 
Of cotton and a letter which reveals 
Much underlining. Scattered here and there 
Lie garments in all stages of repair, 
Flapjacks and shoes with quite fantastic heels; 
While magazines and all Monsieur Anouilh’s 
Exotic works upholster every chair. 
Dull would he be of wit who’d wonder why 
He finds a pair of sandals in the sink, 
Or deep within The Times a waltz by Strauss; 
When sights so unaccustomed meet the eye 
It would be merely rhetoric, I think, 
To ask, Is there a daughter in the house? 

E. V. MILNER 
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END OF TERM 


. . Those returning, 
Those returning 
Make more faithful than before.” 
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YOU HATE TO BE A NUISANCE 
“\7OU're busy to-day,” I said 


pleasantly. And I mean 
pleasantly. There was no hint of 
sarcasm or pique, even though I’d 
been waiting six minutes to say it. 

It was one of those biggish 
stationer’s shops, shaped like a 
narrow swimming-bath and staffed 
on Post Office lines by young ladies 
withdrawn into some urgent private 
world. Part of their commercial 
training has been a course in cus- 
tomer discouragement; they have 
studied hard at that, and learnt how 
difficult it is for people to open a 
conversation with someone doubled 
up behind the counter sorting 
plastic pen-holders, or crouched 
on top of a step-ladder calling 
out price-codes. 

There was no one up a step- 
ladder in this shop, as it happened, 
but a sandy-haired girl in a striped 
dress was taking cover behind a 
crate of elastic bands, and it was 


at her bit of the counter that I had 
passed my six minutes. Now I had 
moved farther down, and a doll- 
faced child with brown button-eyes 
was half turned away from me, 
counting boxes of cards printed 
CLOSED on one side and OPEN on 
the other. At last she put them on 
a shelf with a satisfying bang and 
invited me to state my business. 
I don’t mean by this that she 
actually uttered, but she looked at 
the V of my waistcoat and jerked 
up her chin fractionally. 

“You’re busy to-day,” I said. 
Some people just say bluntly 
“Half a pound of those,” pointing. 
I’m old-fashioned. 
approach. 

The girl didn’t. She wrote me 
off as a talker, withdrew her atten- 
tion and began altering the prices 
on the backs of some birthday cards. 
She did about a hundred and fifty, 
giving me plenty of time for the 

116 


I believe in an 


lesson to sink in, before issuing a” 
second wordless invitation. | 

“IT see that you advertise 
refills,” I said, with a touch of 
humility, “for all types of -——” 

But the preamble was too long. 
She cut in, calling in a thin, clear 
voice, ““Ninepence, the birthdays, 
wasn’t it, Dot?” 

A severe-looking lady at the far 
end of the shop steadied a pile of 
child’s bricks and took a box-lid out 
of her mouth. ‘‘ Have to ask Enid,” 
she said, and put the lid back. 

Enid, a pale girl who was 
engaged in some languid banging 
operation behind a frosted glass 
screen, peered round it and said, 
“Thought Mr. Souch said eight- 
pence. Thought Shirley said Mr. 
Souch said eightpence.” 

“Did Mr. Souch tell her eight- 
pence?” said the button-eyed girl. 

“Dunno. Why?” 

“Well, I mean, if she said he 
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said eightpence. But she told me 
ninepence, I’m positive.” 

“You'll have to ask Mr. Souch, 
then,” said Enid, starting to bang 
again. 

“When’s he coming back?” 

*“Have to ask Olive,” said Enid. 

“Olive, where’s Mr. Souch?” 
said button-eyes. 

The unpacker of elastic bands 
straightened up slowly, holding her 
back. A smallish youth suddenly 
popped up beside her. He had 
been quite hidden by the counter 
and the effect was dramatic. 
“Ball-points, ball-points!” he ex- 
claimed venomously, and disap- 
peared again. 

This break in the rhythm of the 
exchanges prompted me to return to 
the attack. 

“Have you ?” I began. 

But Olive, whose reactions 
seemed a little sluggish, said in a 
low, deliberate voice full of de- 
scending cadences, “Expect me to 
know where Souchie gets to every 
time he goes out of the shop you're 
not asking much, I don’t think. 
These rubber bands don’t half smell 
funny, I shouldn’t wonder they’re 
perished before we start.” 

“Anyway,” said the button- 
eyed girl, and paused for a slight 
snort, “I’m marking them all nine- 
pence and they can lump it.” 

She gave me a glare on this, as 
the sole representative of the con- 
temptible customer class, and I 
struck while the iron was hot. 

“Have you a refill for this?” 
It was abrupt, but I did my best to 
extend it with a smile at both ends. 

“Next young lady,” she said. 
I looked over my shoulder, thinking 
that someone was being encouraged 
to jump the queue; but she had 
moved her head imperceptibly side- 
ways in a gesture borrowed from 
countless bad men of the West. 
She meant that Olive was for me. 
I was on the verge of explaining 
that I had already wasted a lot of 
time on Olive, but she turned away 
and began tearing the date-blocks 
off some old joke-a-day calendars. 

Moving back along the counter 
I had my first stroke of luck. 
Olive was standing with her back 
to me dabbing powder on her nose; 
I was able to give her a hypnotic 


stare in her little mirror. “ Loose- 
leaf refills?” I said persuasively, 
keeping her in my sights and 
dangling my empty notebook cover. 
All might have been well at this 
point if the youth hadn’t popped up 
between us clutching two fistfuls of 
ball-point pens. 

“Don’t talk about refills, refills, 
refills, guv,” he said hotly. * Half 
the red order’s got blue, and half 
the blue’s got red, no wonder they 
come in cursing and carryin’ on.” 
His voice broke upwards through 
the unaccustomed chest barrier and 
fluted into a startling soprano. 
“Do-ot! You gotter coupla gross 
four-colour propellings in your lot ?”’ 

“T’m doing paints,” said the 
severe-looking lady stiffly. She 
removed a camel-hair brush from 
between her teeth. “Art sets,” she 
amplified. | 

“Blind old Riley,” said the 
youth, and made for the door at a 
brisk swagger. “I’ve gone for 
coffee, then.” 

“Ask me,” said Dot, “young 
Bert’s getting above himself.” 

“Rising generation, that’s what 
that is,” droned Olive, dropping 
her toilet equipment into a drawer 
marked Economy Labels, Large. 
At the same time she produced 
from somewhere a refill for my note- 
book and allowed it to fall on the 
counter, slightly nearer her side 
than mine. I had reached out an 


incredulous hand for it when she 
picked it up again. “Dot,” she 
intoned in her leisurely plainsong, 
“wasn’t the size-two refills marked 
up to ninepence as of Monday?” 

Dot took a highly coloured pen- 
wiper out of her mouth. “Have to 
ask Enid,” she said. 

Behind the glass screen the 
banging faltered. “Thought Mr. 
Souch said eightpence. Shirley said 
Mr. Souch said * 

I won’t say that I snatched the 
refill, but I took possession of it 
smartly, and left ninepence in its 
place. It seemed worth it. On 
my way out I held open the door 
for a thin man, who entered with a 
managerial air, balancing a column 
of printed cards on his chest. The 
point of his chin covered a part of 
the legend on the top card, so that 
it read Our Am Is To —— Yov. 

The missing word, I imagine, 
was Serve. J.B. Boornroyp 





Punch Festival Exhibition 


The Punch Room and an 
Exhibition of recent original 
drawings are on view to 
readers at the Punch Office, 
10 Bouverie Street, E.C.4, on 
any WEDNESDAY, THURSDAY 
and Fripay from 10 a.m. to 
5 P.M. 
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“THE BIG MEETING” 


Bhs E beautiful old city of Durham 
(area, 4,048 acres: five cinemas, 
four ballrooms, ice skating, bowls, 
tennis, golf, boating, bathing) has 
an estimated population of just 
under twenty thousand. Its citizens 
are mostly black-coated workers, 
local government officers, lawyers, 
professors and teachers, and they 
are law-abiding and _ industrious. 
Yet when I visited the city the 
other day its narrow streets were 
humming with police-cars, and 
shopkeepers were busily nailing 
protective boards across _ their 


windows. 
Meeting. 

Next morning, Saturday, I awoke 
to the sound of tramping feet and 
the stirring music of a brass band. 
The time was eight o’clock, and for 
the next eight hours, until I was 
smuggled out of the city in a police- 
patrol car, my ears vibrated cease- 
lessly to the thrilling, flaring music. 
One band became two... ten... 
fifty ...a hundred! They marched 
in, their banners flying, their in- 
struments and faces gleaming, and 
the volume of music rose to a 
mighty cacophonous blare. They 
played all day, with only the briefest 
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It was the eve of the Big 
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intervals for liquid refreshment, and 
finally they blew themselves back to 
their buses and trains, to the mining 
villages and towns of County 
Durham. 

At no time, I think, from nine 
o'clock onwards, were there fewer 
than a dozen bands in full blast and 
within earshot. Melody filled the 
streets, flooded the houses and 
hotels, echoed from the cathedral 
and the castle walls, boomed through 
the bridges of the river Wear, swept 
in torrents round blind corners . . . 
There were many head-on crashes, 
and tunes, keys and tempos fought 
it out almost toe to toe. It was 
shattering, and very 
exciting. 


awesome 


I am at a loss to know why the 
Big Meeting has made such a little 
splash in the newspapers. ‘“Speak- 
ing at the sixty-eighth Durham 
Miners’ Gala on Saturday, Mr. 
Attlee said that . . .” does scant 
justice to an occasion when a crowd 
three times the size of a full house 
at Wembley storms the pocket-size 
non-county borough, and when the 
speeches (let’s be perfectly frank) 
compete unsuccessfully with the 
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bands, the raucous amplified jazz of 
the fairground and the eries of the 
sellers of mint-rock, signet rings, 
paper hats, pies, hamburgers, hot 
dogs, fried onions and cheap-jack 
novelties. Fleet Street must, surely, 
have heard of the Big Meeting. . . . 

It can’t be that reporters are 
afraid of the menu and the hard 
liquor with which, traditionally, it 
is associated. The menu at one 
of this year’s gala dinners may, 
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however, need some explanation, for 
it contained such extraordinary 
items as Mock Sheep Dip Soup, Ag 
and Fish, Tied Cottage Pie, Fried 
Featherbed Fillet and Crunchy 
Cattle Cake. Durham, you see, is 
famed not only for its mining but 
for its farming and its light infantry, 
and when the miners and farmers sit 
down at the same table—as they 
often do on these gala occasions— 
their good-humoured political 
rivalry is enlivened by bursts of 
verbal small-arms fire and such 
gentle ribbing as the printed 
reminder, “Isn’t this the day for 
filling in Form A27/X3/7042—you 
know, the return showing dis- 
posal, otherwise than by re-sale, 
sub-letting or hiring, of non-return- 
able feeding-stuff containers other 
than those manufactured wholly or 
partly of wood, cardboard, pro- 
cessed plastic or crépe de Chine?” 
How the Northern farmers manage 
to retaliate I do not know: they are 
heavily outnumbered. 

These dinners have been at- 
tended for sixty-eight years by 
leaders of the Labour Party and 
kindred movements, and the list of 
speakers (from 1871) contains many 
celebrities — Charles _ Bradlaugh, 
Lloyd Jones, Prince Kropotkin, 
John Morley, Annie Besant, Have- 
lock Wilson, John Burns, Tom Mann, 
Keir Hardie, Arthur Henderson, 
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Philip Snowden, George Lansbury, 
Ramsay MacDonald, Oswald Mosley , 
Ellen Wilkinson, Ernest Bevin—all 
the big shots, in fact. Mr. Attlee has 
spoken at the meeting six times, Mr. 
Morrison seven times, Mr. Shinwell 
five and Mr. Bevan four. This year 
the Prime Minister was supported 
on-stage by Messrs. Morrison, Foot 
(Michael) and Horner, and in the 
wings by Messrs. Dalton and 
Shinwell and about three hundred 
thousand others. 

I did not hear véry much of the 
speeches, but what I did hear seemed 
to consist of conventional week-end 
oratory sprinkled with platitudes, 
clichés, horse-sense and nonsense— 
according to taste. Personally, I 
was much more impressed by a 
speech delivered to me privately by 
Sam Watson, the energetic and 
popular secretary of the Durham 
Miners’ Association. He lectured 
me in the strongest possible terms 
and with true Durham bluntness on 
the menace of totalitarianism, the 
nature and significance of true 
democracy, the social stratigraphy 
of Durham city and the selection 
and care of imported wines. Warmed 
by these dialectics he then trotted 
out a lot of interesting and irrefut- 
able facts. 

County Durham has nearly one 
hundred thousand miners and a 
coal output of about thirty million 
tons a year. Since 1945, output per 
man-shift has improved steadily, 
but at 22°31 ewts it is still below 
that of the best pre-war years. 
Durham coal, as any miner will tell 
you, is the best in the world, entirely 
free from artificial colouring matter 
and utterly unadulterated by slate 
or limestone. There are fine coking 
coals for the iron and steel industry, 
good gas, steam and house coals. 
Brockwell or Denton Low Main coal, 
Hutton or Low Main coal, High 
Main coal—take your pick. Or ask 
Sam Watson. 

The Big Meeting is easily the 
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largest trade union gathering in the 
world. This year the men of one 
hundred and fifty-three lodges 
walked or shuffled in the great 
procession; men from Seaham, 
Hebburn, Westholme, Watergate, 
Etherley Dene, Dean and Chapter, 
Hetton, Louisa, Ushaw, Houghton- 
le-Spring, Ravensworth, Bishop 
Auckland ... They walked, like so 
many Keir Hardies, in cloth caps. 
They walked with their families, the 
children riding on their fathers’ 
shoulders, the women in gay skirts 
and fancy paper hats. The lucky 
ones, those favoured by the ballots, 
carried the banners—six bearers to 
each banner, two to support the 
poles and four to hold the guide- 
ropes or ribbons. And the banners! 
Huge squares of fine silk decorated 
with bright allegorical scenes, por- 
traits of famous leaders, slogans, 
maxims and devices. 

As each banner approached and 
the smart, red-faced, uniformed 
bandsmen triumphed over their 
immediate competitors, the crowds 
pushed and strained to identify the 
contingent. Seaham? No, East 
Hetton. A burst of cheering and 
clapping. The walkers behind the 
band straightened their backs, raised 
their chins and felt in their hearts a 
sudden upsurge of local pride. There 
were large contingents from the new 
mining towns built over the deep 
deposits of east Durham, small 
groups from the villages of the west 
where the workings are shallow and 
near exhaustion. And they all made 
a splendid sight. 

This year the banners of the 
Easington and Eppleton lodges were 
draped with black in memory of the 
ninety men who lost their lives in 
the recent disasters. And when 
their sad followers halted before 
the balcony of the Durham Miners’ 
headquarters and the bands played 
a moving hymn the packed streets 
became white with handkerchiefs. 

BernaRD HoLLowoop 











AT THE PICTURES 


The Prince Who Was a Thief 
cs Half Angel 
is if 


a 4 HE problem recurs: to 
| pick out from the hot- 
weather offerings one to 
: nN ’ begin an article with, 

and at the same time 
avoid suggesting that I think it 
particularly worthy of notice. Well, 
the only thing is to state one’s 
position first: I hereby announce 
that the chief reason why The Prince 
Who Was a Thief (Director: 
tuDOLPH Maré) appears above the 
other film noticed on this page, and 
instead of something else that might 
have been noticed instead of either, 
is the fact that I had hopes of it 
beforehand, and the way they were 
dashed makes something to write 
about. To begin with, the story on 
which the thing is based is described, 
without further explanation, as 
THEODORE DreIseR’s. I thought it 
might hold some interest for that 
reason, and for that reason in fact 
it does—but indirectly. To most 
people, thinking of “An American 
Tragedy” or “Sister Carrie” as 
typical of Dretser’s art, it must 
seem almost incredible that he 
could have been responsible for any- 
thing even slightly resembling this 
variegated tipsy-cake of nonsense 
compounded of bits of Hassan, the 
Thief of Baghdad, Omar Khayyam 
and the Arabian Nights. Another 
reason for interest was the name of 
the director, who has done good 


(Half Angel 
Legal Fiction 
John Raymond (a lawyer)— 
Josern Corren 
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[The Prince Who Was a Thief 


Spy System 


Tina—Pirer Laurw 


things—but they, too, were no more 
like this than “An American 
Tragedy” is. It’s a sort of Oriental 
adventure-story for boys, in Tech- 
nicolor, with a few undulating bare 
midriffs and rippling bronzed 
muscles thrown in for their elders; 
and the dialogue is the pompous 
verbiage which is supposed to sug- 
gest small-talk East of Suez— 


~ “Peace, little princeling, lest both 


our throats be slit,” “To-morrow 
we depart unto Cairo,” “ofa truth”’ 
and so on, distended with plentiful 
by-Allahs, by-the-sword-of-Allahs, 
by-the-beard-of-the-Prophets and 
other oaths, and usually prefaced by 
“O” something or other. The most 
entertaining phenomenon is Prrer 
Lavurtg, a charming little (female) 
contortionist of conspicuously Occi- 
dental appearance who always 
speaks of herself, for no very good 
reason, in the third person. I 
haven’t seen such tomfoolery since 
The Flame and the Arrow—and 
there were quite certainly tongues 
in cheeks for that. 


There was an entertaining film 
in 1944 with Ginger Rogers, called 
Lady in the Dark. I mention it 
because Half Angel (Director: 
RicwarD Sate) is, I suspect, an 
attempted excursion up the same or 
a neighbouring street; the trouble 
being that it hasn’t the wit or the 
fantasy or Kurt Weill’s music. It 
has one item of distinctive music, 
Duke ELLIneTon’s classic “ Sophis- 
ticated Lady,” which whispers into 
the sound-track whenever 
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the 


Julna—Tony Curtis 


distracted heroine (Loretta Youne) 
has it in mind to shake off her 
inhibitions, which she does with 
extraordinary thoroughness and 
energy in her sleep—not in her 
dreams, but literally—waking up 
quite without knowledge of what 
she has been up to. But that, and 
the lavish Technicolor, and Miss 
Younce herself, and one or two other 
compensations such as amusing 
incidental scenes (the one with the 
roller-coaster) and characters (the 
roller - coaster man) are hardly 
enough to make the piece more than 
an efficient time-killer. The story, + 
one of those gambols with psy- 
chiatry, is arranged to give plenty of | 
excuse for showing off dresses (some 
of them improvised out of bedroom 
attire, in her sleep, by the versatile 
heroine, who is by day a hospital 
nurse), and the whole thing is very 
handsomely mounted indeed. 

+ * * * * 
Survey 
(Dates in brackets refer to Punch reviews) 

Again, because of the season, 
almost the only “established” 
pictures in London are the two you 
need no reminding about—La Ronde 
(16/5/51) and Four ina Jeep (20/6/51). 
There’s a cheerful squib, Hotel 
Sahara (25/7/51). 

Releases are fairly trivial. On 
the Riviera (20/6/51) gives Danny 
Kaye some good chances, but not 
enough; Up Front (18/7/51) is an 
assortment of familiar army jokes. 
Cattle Drive is a handsome but not 
otherwise distinguished Western. 

RicHaRD MALLETT 
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SIR ENERY’S PITCH 


E was walking down past Wyndham’s 
Same as usual, with our props, 
To perform by Irving’s statcher 
When I nudges Jim and stops— 
*’Old on a minute, Jim,” I said, 
“T’m going off my bloomin’ ’ead!” 


Then I took another dekko 

At the corner on the end 

Where the National Portrait Gallery 
Makes the roadway do a bend. 


“Well Jim,” I said, “this ain’t ’arf rich— 
They ve bin and pinched our bloomin’ 
pitch!” 


You can arsk the lunch-time strollers 
If that pavement wasn’t ours, 


And it broke our ’eart to see it 
Full of iron rails and flowers. 


“This busts up our escapin’ act,” 
I said to Jim, “and that’s a fact!” 


We used to ’old ’em, knock ’em cold 
With Jim down on his back 
A-wrestlin’ like Houdini 

In a sewn-up sugar sack. 


“And that’s the sort of thing,” Jim said, 
“You can’t do on a flower bed.” 


So it’s “Curtains,” Enery Irving! 
What an air you used to lend 

To the best performin’ pavement 

Between Blackpool and Southend. 


We're pleased they’ve done you up so proud, 
But, blimey, won’t you miss the crowd! 
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THE MISSING SHOW 


HERE is*one little thing that I miss 
In all these august Exhibitions: 
The surprising lacuna is this— 
A Pavilion of Royal Commissions. 


What style, we wonder, should the building be? 
How deep in Britain’s story does it go, 
The trick of getting information free 
For Governments who really ought to know? 
What statesman first said “What 
Are we to do 
(Yes, we should know these things, but we do not) 
About the taverns—or the price of glue? 
Is billiards fit to play 
Upon the seventh day, 
And should a fellow have one wife, or two? 
The people fret, 
They want to bet: 
I don’t see that it matters much—but still. 
The Bishops mass, 
And some young ass 
Is bringing in a Private Member’s Bill. 
Whatever we decide, we’re in the soup: 
The Bishops rage, or our supporters droop. 
I tell you what. We'll ask the King 
To summon leading men from every shire: 
They need not know a thing 
About the subject, but they can inquire. 
Fresh minds, and true, 
They'll tell us what to do. 
We shall not pay them. But they’ll be delighted, 
And later one or two, perhaps, be knighted. 
They'll summon witnesses by scores; 
All the Societies, and all the bores, 
Instead of writing to The Times 
Or putting questions in the House, 
As loud and regular as chimes, 
Will be as mute as mouse. 
Meanwhile, of course—and this is fun— 
It’s clear that nothing can be done. 
The Private Member will withdraw his Bill 
And all the fretting populace be still. 
Two years, maybe, 
Or even three, 
And they'll produce—or rather they'll abort— 
A huge, verbose, but excellent Report, 
Long as a train, 
Appendices and diagrams and maps: 
And then the Bishops and the betting chaps 
Will start again. 
With any luck, we'll see 
A strong Minority, 
Which will excuse 
Our timid views: 
For, if they can’t agree, 
Well, why should we? 
And, anyhow, some other set of men 
Will be the King’s proud Ministers by then.” 


Whate’er the statesman’s name, 
Let it be shown— 
Letters of flame, 
Praises in stone. 
For he devised the perfect English way 
Of putting off what we should do to-day 
(Not till to-morrow, dears, 
But, say, for twenty years). 
Nor do I think of Royal C.s alone. 
There is that other splendid English thing, 
The men who work for nothing for the King, 
All the Committees, 
Tribunals, Boards, 
That clutter the cities 
Without rewards, 
Mayors and Aldermen, 
Councillors, Chairmen, 
J.P.s, 
Trustees— 
And, of course, the Lords! 
Without all these our wheels would not go round: 
The country ’d stop like a clock that’s not been wound. 
These do, or lubricate, 
The business of the Siate, 
And these, though they are numbered by the million, 
Should have a corner in the great Pavilion: 
Aye, these, we have no doubt, 
Have founded half our fame, 
The men who work for nowt, 
And die without a name. 


But in the centre of the great White Hall 
Shall stand the finest specimen of all, 
Charged to record, explore 
The work of those before, 
Enumerate, 
Locate— 
Yes, yes, they say that lost Commissions still, 
Somewhere in London, drive a trembling quill, 
Not yet unanimous in just what sense 
To understand their Terms of Reference, 
Or fighting someone of the stubborn sort 
Who must have his Minority Report. 
Many a worn Commissioner has gone, 
But they co-opt another and live on, 
By whom appointed, and for what, 
The oldest Civil Servant has forgot: 
They must be found 
And fed, and crowned. 
And someone must assess 
How much accrued to human happiness 
How much was lost, 
And at what cost, 
By all these Inquisitions. 
In short, 
A Report 
On Royal Commissions 
By a Royal Commission. 
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LIKE A LOG 


ALF-WAY through breakfast Mrs. Parr said 
suddenly, “Mr. Pringle, I quite forgot to ask. 
Did you sleep well?” 

“Such a silly question, 
Nicholas. “They all say yes.” 

Mr. Pringle was no exception. He answered “Oh, 
rather, thank you very much; like a log.” 

“Now, really,” said Robert. “I had that room the 
night before and you can’t tell me. You jumped into 
bed, went flat on the floor with the wire mattress thing 
round your neck and spent the next hour hammering 
it together again, didn’t you?” He turned to Mrs. 
Parr. “I did mean to let you know, aunt, it’s just 
sort of balanced on the surround, and you cling by your 
eyebrows.” 

“My dear Robert,” said Mrs. Parr, “I don’t know 
what you're talking about. Eleanor and I made that 
bed this morning and it is an excellent bed. Mr. 
Pringle, were you hammering?” 

“T didn’t really mean hammering,” said Robert. 
“A stranger to this house wouldn’t know where to find 
the hammer. He’d have grappled silently.” 


mother,” murmured 


“Mr. Pringle, tell me honestly. 
you not comfortable?” 

“T assure you,” said Mr. Pringle, earnestly and 
desperately, “that it is one of the most comfortable 
beds I have ever slept in. I remember thinking so. 
Not that I had much time,” he added almost gaily, 
“because I went to sleep in a flash.” 

“Good,” said Eleanor. “Then you missed the 
boots.” 

“What!” said Mr. Parr. “Rats in again?” 

“Oh yes, daddy, millions all banging about inside 
the wall you know how. I was going to warn Mr. 
Pringle”—she smiled prettily—‘‘about me throwing 
boots at them, because he’s the other side and I was 
throwing some real wizards. You’d better get the rat 
man quick, daddy, because the skating boot went 
through where it’s plasterboard. Mr. Pringle, do you 
really mean you didn’t hear a single rat or boot ?” 

“I do,” said Mr. Pringle, setting his jaw. 
to sleep and I stayed asleep.” 

““You’re obviously one of those people,” said Jane. 
“What a pity, because of the nightingales.” 
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“Oh, nightingales?” said Mr. Pringle innocently. 
“Well——” 

“But of course! You did hear them. About ten 
past one, when I took Bingo into the garden. There 
was someone fighting with the top far window and I 
thought poor Mr. Pringle and I nearly shouted up shut 
it first then open it but I didn’t want to disturb the 
house.” 

Mr. Pringle seemed to hesitate. ‘“‘ Yes, how stupid. 
Iremember now. I had happened to wake at just that 
time, for a few minutes, and I was rewarded,” and here 
he smiled happily, “with such nightingale-singing as I 
have never heard surpassed.” 

“And I bet I know what woke you,” said Nicholas. 
“That flat-footed tripehound. Got a bark like a saw 
and a burglar complex and Jane has to go and put 
him on the landing slap outside our room. And yours, 
for that matter. I tell her he goes in the barn to-night 
or I do.” 

“Well, if you’re typing till five-thirty in the morn- 
ing again,” said Robert, ‘“‘let’s hope it’s you.” 

“Oh, rot. Four forty-five and you couldn’t have 
heard me, I was in here, expecting every minute that 
Mr. Pringle would bang on the floor as I made him 
promise, and very distracting I found it. Well, it 
only shows that typewriters aren’t all that noisy at 
night, as I’ve always held.” ; 

“Tt’s funny,” said Robert. “I could almost stand 
your phenomenally reverberating typewriter if it 
wasn’t for the bell, the way it dings just when you're 
expecting it. Don’t you agree, Mr. Pringle?” 

“But I heard nothing!” said Mr. Pringle fiercely. 
“T told you I went to sleep immediately. But for 
having been warned I shouldn’t have known there was 
a typewriter in the house.” 

“Ha!” said Robert. ‘What about when you were 
listening to those nightingales ¢” 

Mr. Pringle paused, and spoke in cool triumph. 
“T can only presume that our scribe had stopped to 
think. Writers, you know, do.” 

“Some of them,” said Robert. ‘‘Others bash away 
unceasingly until three-fifteen and then knock off to 
steal food from the fridge.” 

Nicholas looked mildly stricken, and his mother 
cried ‘“‘ Not the salmon!” 

“Heavens, no. I just remembered I hadn’t told 
you something. No, I only wanted some ice. I expect 
Robert heard me unsticking the tray.” 

“That was it,” said Robert eagerly. “Then— 
don’t tell me—you got a chair and knocked the tins off 
the top shelf in the larder, which would be a new pot of 
jam. Then bread—you tried to put the bread-bin lid 
back quietly, which is always fatal. Then I dozed off, 
I suppose, while you were eating, and the next 
thing I knew was the water-hammer. Washing up. 
Insomnia, though that is hardly the word, sharpens 
the wits, doesn’t it, Mr. Pringle?” 

“Dash it,” said Nicholas, “you can’t blame this 
house’s hot-water system on me. And by the way, 
Eleanor, in the sober light of morning perhaps I can 
convince you that I did not throw that chair at that 
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“How’s it done? Whichever one 
I point to be opens and it’s empty.” 


wretched dog. He hurled it and himself at me and 
darned nearly knocked me downstairs, the goop, taking 
his own master for a burglar just because I creep 
upstairs with my shoes off.” 

“And perhaps I can convince you,” said Eleanor, 
“that you don’t stop water-hammers now by running 
the bath. It’s been mended and all that happens is 
the hot tank filling up and that’s worse than any water- 
hammer, as you’d know if you were anywhere near the 
spare room.” 

“My dear girl, I was,” said Nicholas. “I went 
straight up to the attic to get the pliers to straighten the 
ice-tray, and that’s what I forgot to tell you, mother, 
not the pliers but spilling the paint. Red. A lot. 
Sorry.” 

“But it will have gone through!” said Mrs. Parr 
distractedly. “‘That floor’s just boards. I must run 
up and look—or Mr. Pringle can tell me, it’s his 
ceiling—” 

“Well, it’s no good worrying now,” said Nicholas. 
“T mopped it up all I could with newspapers. Scrubbed 
away for hours. I kept wondering if Mr. Pringle 
believed in ghosts. But if you slept through every- 
thing else, Mr. Pringle, you’d hardly have noticed 
that.” 

“Tf,” said Robert. 


‘Well, he said he did,” said Nicholas. ANDE 
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TEMPLE CLOISTERS 


HERE fig tree flowered; where the rose 
by Round Church bore its warring hues, 
in pillared white about the close, 
grave, from the flow of time recluse, 
the Cloisters of the Temple stood 
rallied to rule and ranked by rood. 


No stir of wind, no heat of day 

but silence dwelt among them, cool 
with meditation; evening-grey 

the shadowed centuries held school 
whispering darkly, each to each, 
what Rood to men by Rule should teach. 


Coif and gown and hood of vair, 
periwig and fall of lace, 
hurried step of scrivener, 
serjeant’s full and pondering pace, 
Templar’s helm and moon-gleam mail 
bright with a glory like a Grail 


stirred in an air that lit their night 

with dawn that had no cloud of death, 
that kept the sword of justice bright 

and gave the voice of mercy breath 
in service to the meedless law 
that keeps the hands of might in awe. 


From ruin that a flame in rain 
showered from skies with battle riven, 
the Temple Cloisters shape again 
for peace, for truth, that pillared haven 
which all of evil’s strength withstood 
that Rule of men should run by Rood. 
Atun LLEWELLYN 











THE FESTIVAL AFLOAT 
Festival Ship * Campania” 
N ORE imaginative than the 
Dome of Discovery, more 
imaginative than the Skylon, more 
imaginative than the ill-fated pro- 
posal to send radar signals to the 
moon from the top of the Shot 
Tower—the great triumph of imag- 
ination of the whole Festival, I 
think, was the idea of parcelling up 
a scaled-down version of the South 
Bank exhibition and sending it 
round the coast of Britain in a ship. 
We British have, we like to tell 


ourselves, the sea in our blood. 


The dullest of us responds with a | 


little nautical thrill to the suggestion 
of a jolly ride out round the light- 
house; our baritones wake the 
welkin as they glory in the times 
when they were the skipper of the 
Saucy Sue; half our poets seem more 
at home on the fo’e’sle than on 
the slopes of Parnassus itself. You 
cannot work such magic with a 
motor-coach or a railway-train— 
not with the great Brabazon her- 
self. “‘We’re a seafaring nation,” 
we say smugly to ourselves as we 
beckon the steward to tuck an extra 
rug about us and ask him to give us 
a call as soon as Boulogne heaves in 
sight above what we instinctively 
refer to as the port bow. 

That is the secret of the Festival 
Ship Campania—that she is a ship. 
A ship, we are informed in the “ 
and Ships” 
exhibition, 
pendulum, 


Sea 
section of the Campania 
is a cross between a 
an hotel, a locomotive 
and a beast of burden. I expect 
this means something, or Messrs. 
Lionel Birch and A. L. Lloyd, the 
“caption editors,” would otherwise 
have done something about it; but 
for those who do not care about 
conundrums, F.S. Campania is an 
aircraft-carrier of gross tonnage 
16,408, overall length five hundred 
and forty feet, and horse-power 
(provided by two Diesel engines) 
thirteen thousand 


| 


Now a carrier’s characteristics 
are almost ideal for holding exhibi- 
tions; there is a large flat flight-deck 
on top, and below thata vast hangar, 
three hundred feet long, seventy 
wide, and twenty-five high, which, 
cleared ‘of aircraft, becomes a lofty 
hall fit to make any exhibition- 
manager’s mouth water. So, as the 
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Campania—like, alas, so much of 
the Royal Navy—was in reserve 
at-the time of the Festival’s plan- 
ning, the Admiralty agreed to lend 
her to the Festival authorities; and 
they also lent the Director of 
Naval Construction to assist in her 
conversion. 

The exhibition that has been 
laid out in her is intended to tell the 
same story as that on the South 
Bank, but on a reduced scale suit- 
able for housing in so much smaller 
a space. The reduction has been 
made in two chief ways: first, 
illustrating the “themes” 
fewer and smaller exhibits, using 
models instead of full-scale kit 
where this is practicable; and 
second, by cutting out all the 
frills. And T mean all; this is an 


by 
with 
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exhibition without luxuries. You will 
look in vain for a Henry Moore 
group or a fountain or a Dome of 
Discovery. Decoration is used in a 
firmly functional manner to frame 
the exhibits or provide barriers 
between the sections or disguise the 
bleakness of a bulkhead, but it is 
never added just as a bonne bouche. 

The reduction in size of the 
actual displays does not seem to 
matter a great deal. Naturally the 


exhibition is not so comprehensive 
as its parent, 


but it is a complete 
intelligible whole that per- 
forms to admiration whatever func- 
tion it is that such exhibitions do 
perform. 

Does that make it sound dull 
and matter-of-fact? It is in fact 
nothing of the kind; it is imagina- 
tive and stimulating, and abounds 
with wit, charm and taste. There 
is no point in giving here a detailed 
description of what it contains, 
since it is avowedly only a col- 
porteur edition of the South Bank 
show; but let us go round the cir- 
cuit, or sequence, or whatever they 
call it at sea, and see how it fits in. 

The main part of the exhibition 
is housed in the hangar-deck, 
which a gallery has been built to 
increase available exhibition space. 


and 
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You go in by the after gangway and 
plunge into “The Land of Britain.” 
Here are the same “themes’”— 
industry, power, transport, and so 
forth, but all as if seen through 
the wrong end of an intellectual 
telescope. As you pursue your zig- 
zag course invisible loud-speakers 
pour over you the inevitable light 
classics, broken now and then for a 
female voice as friendly and as firm 
as a hospital nurse’s to ask you not 
to touch the exhibits, or to remind 
you of the need to keep moving. 
One small point to be observed 
is that, although this is in no way a 
maritime exhibition, whenever it 
is possible for a stand to be given 
a maritime flavour without affecting 
its essential message this has been 
done. For example, the “Origins 
of the British People’’—which greet 
you on your first entry, before you 
descend into the well of the aircraft- 
lift to see what (on my visit) was an 
unexplained blackness—are _illus- 
trated with a series of model boats, 
ranging from Neolithic to Norman. 
The actual “Sea and Ships”’ corner 
includes a working radar sereen 


which is a duplicate of the one on 
the ship’s bridge. 

After the sea you will find a 
caption that says “ Discovery”; but 
instead of a Dome you mount the 


series of rising platforms that form 
the gallery, where the information 
about atomic physics which is such 
an all-pervading feature of Festival 
Year has been skilfully deployed so 
that it all relates to the theory and 
practice of building a television set. 
In this section, too, are those models 
of Outer Space which make us all 
feel so much at home these days, 
and a minutely-detailed chart of 
the moon which I noticed was not 
duplicated in the ship’s chartroom. 
From here you step out on to the 
aircraft-lift, permanently stuck half- 
way, and so to the flight-deck. 

The flight-deck marks, as it 
were, half-time. Here no one need 
keep moving, ani there is a big 
cafeteria under an awning to relax 
in. There are also some exhibits: 
boats and motor-bikes. I noticed, 
too, a small mobile crane, but I 
wasn’t sure whether it was for 
exhibition or use until reference to 
my catalogue showed me, to my 
surprise, that not only was the 
crane an exhibit but the ship’s life- 
boats and davits as well. 
the Board of Trade regulations 
required extra lifeboats to be 
provided during the Campania’s 
sojourn beneath the Red Ensign, and 
the stone that thus came to hand 
was neatly aimed at two birds. 

In the cafeteria a good-tem- 
pered grey parrot epitomizes, both 
in himself and in the effect he has 
on visitors, that side of the British 
character associated with the Lion 
and Unicorn pavilion, 


It seems 


From the flight-deck you can 
go straight down to the second, or 
“People at Home,” half of the dis- 
play; or call in at the admirable 
restaurant for lunch, or at the 
“Lord Nelson” bar for lighter 
refreshment. 

The “downstream sequence” is 
even more potted than the “up- 
stream,” consisting simply of 
““Homes and Gardens,” “‘ Health,” 
“Rural Scene” and an extraordin- 
ary section labelled “Seaside” 
whieh, after a conventional seaside 
synthesis, roars off into a collection 
comprehensive enough to include 
ski-sticks, a double-beam oscillo- 
graph, a saxophone, bagpipes and a 
French horn. Perhaps the last 
items symbolize the Royal Festival 
Hall. The whole tour, delays at 
the “Lord Nelson” or elsewhere 
barred, lasts a bit over an hour. 

The cost of converting the ship 
and mounting the exhibition was 
about three hundred thousand 
pounds, and it costs about five 
hundred pounds a day to run. 
Daily takings—only six days a 
week, of course—are about seven- 
fifty; so probably the Campania 
does better from the business point 
of view than any other Festival 
manifestation. I rather think she 
deserves to B. A. Youna 














THE WRITER’S CRAFT 
XV. The Serial 


NE fine morning in June, many 

years ago, I found myself in the 
office of the old Boilermaker, dis- 
cussing with the editor the pro- 
priety of the expression “slavering 
jaws,” which I had_ introduced, 
perhaps unwisely, into a rather 
over-dramatized “how-to-make.” 
Since my visit did not run altogether 
smoothly—I was a_ belligerent 
youngster, and had faith in my work 
—it was with a good deal of surprise 
that I heard myself invited to 
attempt a serial in twenty instal- 
ments, with a boilermaking interest, 
under the title “The Adventures of 
William Wordsworth.” Early on the! 
following morning I was back at the 
office with the first instalment, and 
in a few weeks I had the satisfaction 
of seeing it printed in the Boiler- 
maker, word for word as I had 
written it, with one trifling omission 
—an ejaculation wrung from Cole- 
ridge when suspended head down-'! 
wards over a slow fire by Wilson of 
Elleray and his men. It was thought ~ 
—and rightly, as I now admit—that 
this would be likely to offend the 
susceptibilities of women readers. 

Every ambitious young journal- 
ist is eager to write a successful 
serial. The monetary reward may 
be large, and, as in the “series,” 
there is always the chance that the 
writer may win fame through the 
association of his name with some 
well-loved character—a Sherlock 
Holmes, a King Arthur, or a 
Captain Kettle. Yet it is no easy 
task to say exactly how the thing 
may be done, and I have come to 
the conclusion that students will 
gain more by the study of an actual 
example than by racking their 
brains over endless theoretical com- 
plexities. Here, then, is a shortened 
version of the first instalment of 
“The Adventures of William Words- 
worth,” published in the Boiler- 
maker nearly a quarter of a century 


ago. 


“*Yes. In five days I shall be 
Distributor of Stamps for the 
county of Westmorland.’ 

The tall, gaunt man who stood, 
hands clasped behind him, his back 


to the glowing fire, suddenly 
stretched upwards on tiptoe, lowered 
himself, flexing his knees, nearly to 
the ground, and then resumed his 
former position, all in one swift, 
athletic movement. ‘If I live,’ he 
added. 

His friend, a slim youth in the 
middle twenties, looked startled. 
‘If you live, Wordsworth!’ he 
echoed. ‘Why, man, you're cast 
iron—cast iron!’ 

‘I’m healthy enough.’ The 
other drew a deep breath, expelled 
it with a whistling sound, and 
repeated his knee-flexing move- 
ment. 
Elleray ?’ 

The younger man_ frowned. 
‘I’ve wrestled with him,’ he replied 
shortly. 

‘Well’—the  poet’s spiritual 
face grew sombre—‘it’s come to 
this, De Quincey. It’s his life or 
mine.’ 

The 
ment. 

‘You don’t believe it?’ The 
poet laughed. It was not a pretty 
sound, and De Quincey shuddered 
involuntarily. ‘I don’t 
Dorothy didn’t.’ 

He took out pencil and paper, 
scribbled a few words, and passed 


other stared in amaze- 


wonder. 


‘Ever hear of Wilson of 
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the sheet silently to his friend. The 
little opium-eater moved across to 
the window, where he remained for 
some moments, his lips moving 
uncertainly. 

‘I’m afraid——’ 
last. 

‘Wilson of Elleray,’ the other 
said grimly, ‘Distributor of Stamps 
for the county of Westmorland.’ 
Once more he rose on tiptoe and 
repeated his knee-flexing movement. 
‘Five days,’ he went on, ‘five days, 
my friend! But the fires are lighted 
and stoked, the water boils, and 
hour by hour the pressure rises, 
rises!’ 

The hoot of an owl sounded 
startlingly clear in the autumn 
evening, and the poet’s eyes 
sparkled. 

‘I have my friends, thank 
heaven!’ he exclaimed. He walked 
to the window. ‘Come here a 
moment,’ he said. 

“You see that sycamore at the 
bottom of the garden?’ he queried 
as De Quincey joined him. 

The younger man nodded. 

‘Perhaps you can _ detect, 
through the leaves, a curious thick- 
ening of the bole?’ 

De Quincey peered into the 
gathering dusk. 

‘T think I can.’ 

The other returned to the fire. 
‘If harm should come to William 


he began at 


a 
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and Dorothy Wordsworth,’ he said 
huskily, ‘it will not be the fault of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge.’ 

‘No, it will be the fault of 
Wilson of Elleray!’ exclaimed a 
harsh voice. 

A hideous face, youthful but 
seamed with a thousand wrinkles 
and distorted with passion, had 
thrust itself round the half-open 
door, and a heavy pistol was point- 
ing unwaveringly at the poet’s 
heart. 

* * * * # 

De Quincey and the Wordsworths 
are overpowered by the Wilson gang, 
and bound hand and foot. As the 
party leaves the cottage grounds, 
Coleridge leaps from his vantage point 
in an attempt at a rescue, but, missing 
his aim in the gathering darkness, 
brings to the ground the horse across 
whose back Wordsworth has been 
roped. Half-stunned, he falls an easy 
prey to Wilson and his men, who 
handle him roughly. The gang take 
lo the woods, where, in a sequestered 
glade, lit by wavering torchlight, 
Wilson challenges Wordsworth to 
wrestle. 

* * * * * 

A chill breeze crept through the 
yellowing leaves. Wordsworth stood 
like a man turned to stone. At last 
he spoke. 

‘I accept your challenge,’ he 
said. 
































Instantly De Quincey was at 
his side. ‘Are you mad, man?’ he 
exclaimed roughly. ‘I tell you, I 
know the fellow’s power! Do you 
think,’ he added more gently, his 
voice quivering, ‘that I could stand 
idly by and see my old friend cross- 
buttocked into eternity with half 
his work undone?’ 

The other put him aside, his 
face working. ‘If not I, who else?’ 
he said simply. 

‘The author of “ Letters Written 
during a Short Residence in Spain 
and Portugal’’!’ came the ringing 
reply, as a tall, commanding figure, 
stripped to the waist, parted the 
leaves and strode resolutely to the 
centre of the glade. 

Wilson leaped rbund, his face 
hideous with passion. 

‘Southey!’ he snarled. 
means this?’” 


‘What 


No doubt it will have been 
noticed that such “boilermaking 
interest” as I was able to introduce 
disappears shortly after the opening. 
The fact is that when I was at work 
on this serial I wrote at white heat, 
laughing and weeping with the 
varying fortunes of my characters, 
and with the boilermaking interest 
far from my.mind. The editor was 
good enough to say that the sweep 
and surge of the action made up for 
the omission many times over, and 














I will risk my readers’ criticisms of 
what may appear unwarrantable 
self-esteem by saying that I agreed 
with him wholeheartedly, as I do to 
this day. T.S. Warr 


a a 
HOLIDAY PLANS, 1951 


1 WANTED te go to Margate 
For a quiet seaside stay, 

But you can’t do a simple thing like 

that— 

Not in the world to-day. 

So before I went to Margate 

I fixed a global target 

And I set an overall ceiling 
(Decided what I could pay). 


My son’s appetite is hearty 
When he stays beside the sea, 
And I feared that his calorie-intake 
(gross) 
Might exceed his capacity. 
So, in ease it was too hearty, 
I appointed a Working Party 
To evaluate feeding-unit trends 
(My wife, my son and me). 


I guessed that accommodation 
Might be bottleneck number one, 
So I tackled that bottleneck 
vigorously 
And I ironed it out like fun. 
And I earmarked accommodation 
By quoting the regulation 
On Catering Wages and 
Restriction 
(Made sure that I wasn’t done). 


Rent 


I knew that top priority, 
As soon as I went away, 
Would be how to keep my sterling 
balanee 
Against the Appointed Day. 
So I sought financial priority 
From the statutory authority 
For a marginal shortfall on current 
account 
(I got an advance of pay). 


[ planned my stay at Margate 
On an optimum estimate; 
I allowed for items below the line, 
I settled a vesting date. 
But after a week at Margate 
I had overspent my target 
And was facing a highly inflationary 
gap 
(Just like the Welfare State). 











(Mr. Sachs’s Song Saloon 


Victoriana 


Me. Leonarp Sacus; Mr. Parupe Goporrey; Miss DaPpHNE ANDERSON; 


Connor; Miss Patricia Hayes; Miss Lisa Lee; Ma. Birt Owen 


AT THE PLAY 


Poor Judas (Arts) 
Mr. Sachs’s Song Saloon (Festiva PLEASURE GARDENS) 


FIND it difficult to 
understand how so ex- 
perienced and acute a 
writer as Miss Enrp 
BaGNoLp should be 
deeply affected, as she appears to be 
in Poor Judas, by the literary pre- 
tensions of a man too idle and too 
pickled in alcohol to express effec- 
tively the beautiful thoughts which 
he claims are leaping in his soul. 
His type is part of the furniture of 
nearly every bar on the fringes of 
Fleet Street. Yet there is not a 
shred of satire in his presentation. 
This play is one of three finalists 
in the Arts Theatre’s Festival of 
Britain Play Competition, and its 
selection reflects poorly on the nine 
hundred odd that 
entered. 

For years Edward has 
devilled in a shabby room in Dieppe 
for a tyrannical old pedant who is 
working on a vast survey of political 
corruption. When the war comes a 
faint sense of responsibility to his 
young daughter makes him escape 
to England, taking with him a wad 
of rough notes which the tyrant 
reluctantly gives him on condition 
that he continues to toil on the 
masterpiece. Four years later the 


others were 


eleven 


old man follows him to Newhaven, 
and has a stroke on finding that 
nothing has been done. Edward has 
committed some beautiful thoughts 
—unspecified—to his 
but that is all. His behaviour, 
surely a commonplace in the world 
of letters, is considered highly 
criminal by everyone present. A 
publisher nearly has convulsions to 
think of a manuscript being late; a 
starry-eyed Canadian officer, about 
to go into battle very insufficiently 
briefed for security, ages perceptibly 
at such fearful treachery. 
curious events conducted in 
high-flown language of the deepest 
solemnity. Personally I failed to see 
Edward’s crime. He ego- 
tistical windbag incapable of the 
discipline of writing, but the South 
Coast at that time was hardly con- 
ducive to it. He lived there, by the 
way, quite comfortably, affording a 
governess for his daughter, which 
made me wonder why he had ever 


notebooks, 


These 
are 


was an 


submitted to all the drudgery of 


Dieppe. But what I found false 
about this play was its suggestion 
that the arts are a kind of holy 
travail, unlike other forms of crafts- 
manship, dependent on nebulous 
inspiration rather than hard work, 


132 


Mr. Epric 
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and only to be approached on tip- 
toe. Mr. Rosprert Harris, as 
Edward, and Mr. Ernest Jay, as 
the old monster, are very uncon- 
strained, but it is difficult to say 
exactly how they should have 
played such undramatic parts. 


In the delicious little Riverside 
Theatre—which I cannot bear to 
think is not with us for good—in 
the Festival Gardens at Battersea 
there is, every night at ten o’clock, 
a treat too good to be missed. Mr. 
Lreonarp Sacus’s Song Saloon will 
come as a novelty to most of the 
public. He has done much to revive 
the old traditions of music-hall, and 
now, clad in the sober elegance of 
our grandfathers, he takes the chair 
at a programme of Victorian and 
Edwardian songs and turns, some 
satirical, some straight, to which we 
are encouraged to contribute in 
chorus. The whole programme is 
delightful, but the best of it is 
Mr. Sacus himself, a martinet whose 
quick and persuasive wit stimulates 
an audience remarkably. 


Recommended 

His House 
Pinero that 
plays 


in Order (New), a 
reminds us how well 
made. Both 
Antony and Cleopatra and Cesar and 
Cleopatra (St. James’s), in that 
And, for fun, Penny Plain 
(St. Martin’s), a tonic little revue. 
Eric Krown 


were once 


order. 


[Poor Judas 
Stifled Genius 
Edward Mission Walker— 
Mr. Roserr Harris 
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LOOKER-AFTERERS 


" HEN,” asked Sympson, “are 
you going away for your 
summer holiday?” 

I sighed. 

“We're staying at home this 
year,” I said. ‘Our original plans 
fell through, and though we had an 
invitation to go to an aunt in Scot- 
land, which I personally favoured 
accepting, Edith isn’t keen.” 

“Then you can look after Briga- 
dier Hogg’s dog for him while he’s 
away,” said Sympson. ‘He’s been 
worried about how to dispose of it. 
And there’s Johnson-Clitheroe’s 
eat. Mrs. Gudgeon looked after it 
last year, but it lost nearly all its 
fur and he doesn’t want to trust her 
with it again.” 

“There is nothing Edith dis- 
likes more,” I said dubiously, “than 
looking after other people’s pets.” 

“All the more reason,” said 
Sympson, “why you should tell her 
that you have promised to look after 
Brigadier Hogg’s dog and Johnson- 
Clitheroe’s cat. It may make her 
think again about accepting that 
Scottish invitation. And if one dog 
and one cat are not enough to do the 
trick, you can no doubt rake round 
and add to the collection. Most 
of our friends are going away in the 
next few weeks. To oblige a pal 
T don’t mind making a few inquiries 
myself, and recommending you and 
Edith as willing and reliable looker- 
afterers.” 

Edith was pleasingly annoyed 
when I told her that we were to give 
board-residence to the two animals. 
I took rather a high tone. 

“We pass through this world 
but once,” I said, “and any good 
thing...” 

It is a quotation she is very fond 
of throwing at me herself. 

Sympson worked like a trojan 
in the next few days, calling on 
almost everybody of our acquaint- 
ance and tactfully discovering their 
holiday plans, and finding out if 
they felt in need of the services of 
a looker-afterer. 

“T don’t know why everybody 
should pick on us,” said Edith 
bitterly. “Mrs. Entwistle rang up 
and said that she had heard we 
were not going away, and would we 
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Sylvia! Come down 


off that marrow, d’you hear . . 


mind watering the plants in her 
conservatory while she was absent, 
and I had hardly put the phone 
down when the vicar rang up 
and said he would be frightfully 
obliged if we would take in his 
budgerigars.” 

I smiled expansively. 

“Tt warms my heart,” I said, 
“to find that we are considered so 
trustworthy. By the way, I prom- 
ised that we would feed the next- 
door chickens while Mr. and Mrs. 
Green are away. I hope you don’t 
mind?” 

Edith was clearly near breaking 


a 


point, and Sympson and I, with 
vietory in sight, exerted ourselves 
next day to seeure two more cats, 
a tortoise, and some rabbits. The 
rabbits were the last straw, and that 
evening Edith telephoned the aunt 
in Scotland that she had changed 
her mind, and started packing. 

I am in a bit of a quandary 
about who to ask to look after the 
menagerie that we had promised to 
take care of. Nearly all our neigh- 
bours seem to be on the point of 
going away, and curiously enough 
the only one who has not made any 
holiday plans is Sympson, 


D. H. BarBer 


a 


TRIOLET 


“‘ Miss May and Miss Grey are still away and Miss 
Lind was ill.”—“ Times” report of Sadler’s Wells ballet. 


Mss May and Miss Grey are still away 

* And Miss Lind was ill. 

Ab woe is me and alack-a-day, 

Miss May and Miss Grey are still away. 

Though Fonteyn and Shearer were there to-day 
And the company danced with a will 

Miss May and Miss Grey are still away 
And Miss Lind was ill. 
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Monday, July 23 
The House of Commons—and, 
in particular, some Members of the 
Cabinet—seem to 


t f ‘ds: 
ey walk perpetually 


High-speed Stuff 
Ntighvexplosive seas these days in a 
minefield. Every- 
calm and bright, 
urbane, when sud- 
Everything is the 
calm, anything but 
friendly and urbane. Only the 
brightness remains, and that is the 
brightness of an atomic explosion. 

It was like that to-day, when 
the Monday-feeling again reared its 
ugly (if interesting) head. A quietish 
Question-time was ploughed through, 
and then, right at the end, Mr. 
AntHony EpEn went to the Box to 
say quietly that he understood that 
Mr. Morrison did not wish to make 
any statement on Persia in view of 
possibly hopeful developments there. 

Shrewd observers noted that 
Mr. Morrison wore the slightly 
defensive expression he is apt to 
assume in face of criticism—and 
wondered why. They soon knew. 
Mr. EpEeN completed his formal 
piece, and then, with intensity in 
his voice, added that the situation 
at home was not helped a lot 
by charges, such as that made by 
Mr. Morrison in a week-end speech, 
that the Tories were playing a Party 
game over Persia. This, said Mr. E. 
tartly, was a poor reward for the 
consistent help and co-operation 
his Party had given to the Govern- 
ment on the Persian affair. 

Both sides of the House sat up 
and took notice, for it is unusual for 
Mr. Epen to register resentment. 
Mr. Morrtson’s defensive expres- 


thing appears 
friendly and 
denly—thud! 
reverse of 


sion increased as a roaring yell of 


agreement rose from the Opposition 
benches, with Mr. CHurcHTILL, on 
the edge, of his front-bench seat, 
leading the demonstration. 

Mr. M. rose, waited for the noise 
to die down, then said (almost 
inaudibly) that he thought it in- 
advisable to make any statement on 


Persia “in view of the delicacy of 


IMPRESSIONS 
OF 
PARLIAMENT 


the situation” (“‘Delicacy” is Mr. 
Morrison’s middle name nowa- 
days). And he added that it was 
inopportune to go into other matters 
just now, but that the attitude of 
Tory back-benchers bore out his 
week-end criticism. 

Whereupon Mr. CHURCHILL, 
smiling benignly, asked Mr. M. 
whether he realized that the irrita- 
tion among the Opposition Members 
arose, not from large questions of 
policy, but from the ‘“extraordin- 
arily clumsy and _ butter-fingered 
manner” in which he had handled 
great affairs. 


Impressions of Parliamentarians 


Mr. Albu (Edmonton) 


Pausing to allow his followers 
to register agreement in the usual 
manner, Mr. C., still with the same 
gentle smile, asked Mr. M. to 
remember in future that any com- 
pliments from him were much more 
offensive to the Opposition than the 
insults which he so freely flung at 
his political opponents. Mr. M. did 
not seem inclined to try the experi- 
ment of offering a few wounding 
compliments, and said nothing. 

Before the House passed to the 
business of the day moving tributes 
were paid to King Abdullah of 
Jordan, whose assassination as he 
entered a mosque shocked the world 
three days ago. Mr. ATTLEE called 
him a wise and good monarch and 
statesman, Mr. CHURCHIEL a faith- 
ful comrade and ally. 

The business of the day was a 
discussion on rearmament, which 
some Government supporters 
seemed to think unnecessary. 
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For the connoisseur: Mr. RoBERT 
Hupson spoke of “trotting out the 
old red herring,” and Mr. LEATHER 
expressed his gratification at having 
been left ‘‘an absolutely clean wicket 
to talk about” something or other. 

Their Lordships, with that skilled 
Parliamentary mariner the Lord 
Chancellor on the bridge, got 
through an amazing collection of 
Bills, which were speeded on their 
way to the Statute Book. It was all 
over by (as it is put officially) 
twenty minutes before five of the 
clock. 


Tuesday, July 24 

The unusual appearance of two 
items of Parliamentary Privilege on 
theagenda to-day 
drew a_ large 
audience, especi- 
ally on the Government side of the 
Commons. But the kindest observer 
could scarcely have described the 
atmosphere as judicial. There were 
many angry interjections, and even 
the level-tempered Mr. CouTeR Ep 
was moved, once, to turn round 
sternly on his own men and rebuke 
them for their general attitude of | 
noisy intolerance. 

The first privilege point con- 
cerned Mr. Jonn Lewis, Labour 
Member for Bolton West, who had 
been involved in a traffic incident 
with a policeman which had since 
resulted in the serving of sum- 
monses. Mr. Lewis claimed that 
he was on his way to the House at 
the time, and that, therefore, the 
policeman was in the wrong in 
delaying him, in view of the fact 
that, under a Sessional Order, no 
one may impede the progress of a 
Member when on the business of the 
House. 

It was clearly admitted by all 
that no Member has a right to stop 
court action by raising an issue of 
privilege, but it was held that, that 
question apart, it was important 
that the right of free and uninter- 
rupted access to the House should 
be maintained. After a lengthy 


House of Commons. 
Privilege! 
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discussion, in which the name of 
Erskine May figured largely, it was 
agreed to remit the whole affair to 
the Committee of Privileges for 
examination and report. 

Then followed the second matter, 
which arose from a complaint by 
Mr. Cotprick, Chairman of the 
Kitchen Committee, that Mr. 
William Barkley, Parliamentary 
Correspondent of the Daily Express, 
had written to his own newspaper a 
letter held to imply that Mr. 
CotpRIcK had used his position in 
the Chair of the Committee to 
further theinterestsof the Co-ops., of 
which movement heisa leading light. 

Mr. CoLpRIcK’s anger quickly 
communicated itself to other Mem- 
bers on his own side of the House, 
and, before long, there were noisy 
scenes. Mr. CoLpRIcK moved that 
the complaint be sent to the Com- 
mittee of Privileges, but several 
Members said that this seemed to be 
making an Everest out of an ant- 
hill, elevating a small matter to 


“Defence or not, I think, it’s unhealthy.’ 


undue prominence, and was incon- 
sistent with the dignity of the House. 

Mr. Epgz moved a manuscript 
amendment, suggesting that the 
statement of Mr. Barkley be 
declared a gross libel on Mr. Cop- 
RICK and a contempt of the House. 
After one or two lively exchanges 
—some of them between Govern- 
ment supporters—this was agreed to 
and the vote of condemnation was 
passed. 

Then the question of 
“sentence,”’ and Mr. Ep proposed 
that Mr. Barkley be summoned to 
the House to deal personally with 
the complaint. 

Mr. Micwart Foor, himself a 
journalist, declared himself strongly 
against any system which allowed 
the House to say who should sit in 
the Press Gallery—a reference to 
the possibility that Mr. B.’s admis- 
sion ticket might be withdrawn. 

Amid a good deal of confusion, 
the debate on this issue was 
adjourned. 


arose 


’ 
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Wednesday, July 25 

Mr. Speaker read to the House 
a letter from Mr. Barkley, freely 
apologizing for 
any offence given, 
declaring that he 
had intention of impugning 
Mr. CoLprick’s honour and asking 
leave to appear at the Bar of the 
House to say so in person. 

Mr. CoLpRICK promptly an- 
nounced his acceptance of the 
apology, saying that his Committee’s 
relations with the Press Gallery 
remained cordial and friendly. 

But when Mr. Eber refused to 
provide facilities for the continuance 
of the debate, relations between 
the Leader of the House and most 
of his back-benchers were anything 
but friendly. As the storm mounted, 
Mr. Speaker said sternly that the 
House was becoming hysterical and 
that Members had better control 
themselves. 

They did not—but the debate 
was “‘off,” all the same. 


House of Commons: 
More Privilege 


no 
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BOOKING OFFICE 


Talking Shop 
(\UTOBLOGRAPHIES are hardly ever dull. 
|-Even if they have no literary merit at all 

they widen one’s experience. The stupidest 

men can be interesting if they talk shop; and 

the varieties of stupidity itself are interesting. 

The early chapters of Miss Angela du 
Maurier’s It’s Only the Sister are hopeful. The descrip- 
tion of her father at home supplements the picture in 
“Gerald.” Famous people fill the pages and the 
reader assumes that soon they will do or say something 
worth recording; they never do. “Darling” someone 
or other takes the authoress to “darling” someone 
else’s first night. That is about all. Later the 
celebrities fade out. However, there is always “Wendy 
Pansy Posy Lollypop Stone-Martin (Penelope-Ann for 
short),” the writer’s Pekinese. Wartime domestic 
difficulties, vague raptures over music and praise of old 
friends fill up the pages. If Miss du Maurier had spent 
more space on describing the writing of her novels and 
the process of publication she would have produced a 
more attractive book. Good gossip about people 
needs a special kind of talent: a Sir Edward Marsh is 
rare. 

Mr. Thomas Firbank’s J Bought a Star is a sequel 
to his “I Bought a Mountain” and describes his war 
service in the Guards and the Airborne forces. As in 
the earlier book, his strength is the careful description 
of action. Whenever he is describing what he actually 
did or saw done, he is vivid and his narrative is solid 
and reliable. He has no graces of style and never 
brings a scene to life by the sudden flash of a com- 
parison. He puts down what happened as simply as 


| A] 


is 
ye 


possible and it sticks in the memory, widening know- 
ledge and deepening understanding. He is uncertain 
in reflection and humour, though he essays both. 
This is one of the best war books I have read, partly 
because it is the work not of a sensitive observer 
peering in fascinated repulsion from the wings but of 
an articulate man of action. From his record it is clear 
that Mr. Firbank is a good soldier and liked the Army. 
This does not mean that he likes war or is uncritical 
of service deficiencies. 

Admiral Lord Mountevans is a more exuberant 
writer than Mr. Firbank. His Happy Adventurer is the 
first half of an autobiography intended to assist boys 
to model themselves upon the author. It would be 
easy to make fun of this Henty hero swaggering about 
in the mid-twentieth century. Modesty, however, is a 
vice in an autobiographer, not a virtue, and is incom- 
patible with many kinds of success. (Have any great 
men been modest?) Lord Mountevans has shown great 
courage and initiative in a number of exciting situations, 
qualities which merit panache. Antarctic exploration 
and the deeds of “‘The Broke” are the backbone of 
this little book and they are vividly described. The 
account of Scott’s last expedition is very exciting 
indeed. 

Sir Philip Panton’s Leaves from a Doctor’s Life is 
full of fascinating material about pathological research 
and hospital administration. The account of the 
establishment of the Emergency Medical Service may 
be valuable to historians. It is rather a pity that Sir 
Philip did not stick to the shop that he writes so well. 
His account of his early life and extra-professional 
interests is dull in writing and confused in arrangement, 
and his reflections on the world in general seem thin 
and oddly old-fashioned for a man who has lived in an 
atmosphere of scientific advance. 

Mr. Clarkson Rose’s With a Twinkle in My Eye is 
straightforward shop, and very good shop too. It is 
full of fresh detail about the Music Hall, Concert Party, 
Pantomime world. Most of the people are seen 
through a haze of good fellowship; but, when he wants 
to, Mr. Rose can hit hard enough. He has a just 
appreciation of his own success, without false modesty 
or boasting. He set out to master a difficult job and 
all the talk of card parties and lazy holidays and fun 
does not hide the amount of hard work on which his 
career as a performer and song-writer was built. Mr. 
Rose rattles away like an experienced journalist, and 
tells how a Concert Party is booked and how Alderman 
Fitzwarren compares as a part with Idle Jack and much 
else which will be new to the ordinary reader and, 
because it is new and because Mr. Rose is so interested 
in it, will engage his attention. Less empty and 
pretentious than Miss du Maurier, less outré in experi- 
ence than Lord Mountevans, less apt to waffle than 
Sir Philip Panton, less liable to stray outside his range 
than Mr. Firbank, Mr. Rose is the least ambitious and 
most successful of these autobiographers. 


R. G. G. Price 
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Magic Dust 

Snuff has a fascinating and neglected history. 
Ireland and Scotland (the home of nose shovels) were 
ahead of England in discovering the joys of sniffing; 
smoking held the field here until the eighteenth cen- 
tury, when snuff ousted it for over a hundred years. 
Admiral Rooke’s vast capture of French snuff in 1702, 
and his distribution of fifty tons to his men, set England 
sneezing irrevocably. Extraordinary quantities were 
consumed, the clergy preached box in hand, and the 
technique of taking became so important socially that 
schools of etiquette were opened. George IV, who had 
blends for different times of day, laid down a great 
store as if it had been a cellar, while Lord Petersham is 
reported to have caught cold when his valet put out 
too light a box for a winter’s morning. All this and 
much more you will learn from Mr. Hugh McCausland’s 
Snuff and Snuff-Boxes, a scholarly little book that 
makes excellent reading and usefully taps the ledgers 
of a famous tobacco firm, which are a social history 
in themselves. E. O. D. K. 


“Long, Long Thoughts” 

The bookshops near Charing Cross Road must be 
more than ever an objective for treasure-hunters now 
that Dr. G. R. de Beer admits that he “found” A 
Journey to Florence in 1817 (which he edits) ‘‘ contained 
in a small hand-written notebook” on the floor of one 
of them. It was written by Harriet Charlotte Beau- 
joleis Campbell, who was then fourteen, a daughter of 
Lady Charlotte and Colonel John Campbell, both of 
the Argyll family. Its cross-references to nineteenth- 
century history are interesting; we hear gossip of 
Princess Borghese’s inordinate vanity, of her Imperial 
brother deliberately cultivating the “Little Corporal” 
legend, of the Young Pretender’s widow and her regal 
airs and graces, and see them through contemporary 
eyes. The character of the young author and the 
record of her “long, long thoughts” are the book’s 
particular charm. The reader is glad to see, in Dr. 
de Beer’s interesting notes, that our Beaujolois was 
happily married at eighteen. B. E. 8. 


Bitter Comfort 

Are English women, as is often said, frustrated ? 
In Intruder in the House Miss Kathleen Warren takes 
the gloomy view. Apart from the small frustrations 
of suburban family life which we know so well from 
“Mrs. Dale’s Diary” —questions of housekeeping, the 
responsibilities of bringing up children, and so on— 
one suspects that, of Miss Warren’s characters, Jo is 
hiding a passionate nature under an urge to do “‘ good 
works” at the local hospital and among the poor; 
that her mother, Laura, has compromised with a 
dull second marriage, partly out of principle and 
partly to forget the excitements of her first; that the 
“bad girl” Rosie Quinn will go the way of nineteenth 


century servant girls. Natural feelings ‘fight, for a 
time, against the tyranny of a.code of behaviour; but 
in the end the people conform to type. Intruder in the 
House—which revolves round Victor, the black sheep 
returned from Australia—is a compact story, well 
worked out, and carefully written. Its implications 
are alarming; but they are probably all too sadly true. 
R. K. 


Bravo, New World! 

In arranging his anthology, Seuth America: The 
Green World of the Naturalists, drawn from some of the 
richest material in natural history, Mr. Victor Wolfgang 
von Hagen has divided the work into five parts: The 
Green Curtain; The Curtain Rises; Glimpses Under 
the Curtain; The Curtain Parts; Behind the Green 
Curtain. This is fitting treatment for the dramatic 
theme of the discovery and exploration of the Orbe 
Nova. From Pietro Martire’s description (1494) of 
vannibals who “‘eate man’s fleshe but seldome, bycause 
they meete not oftentymes with strangiers” onwards 
the work is crammed with good things. Who could 
resist Oviedo’s “ Dyvers particular thyngs, as woormes, 
serpentes, beastes, foules, trees, etc.”? This is a book 
to explore. Such peaks as Darwin, Ulloa, Wallace, 
Vespucci, Humboldt, Hudson, Melville—space shuts 
out many another—all have their special lure; but 


WIHPREL. 


‘* How was | to know you were saving it for something?” 
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lesser known members of the endless army of discoverers, 
such as Richard Spruce, the nineteenth-century 
explorer of the Amazon, after whom is named but one 
moss, can offer deep delights. The book is as ably 
edited as it is well illustrated and produced; the stiffish 
price should tempt the discerning reader to forgo a hand- 
ful of cigarettes or that new lipstick. R. ©. 8. 


Cape Housewife 

Mrs. V. M. FitzRoy’s new cookery book is a dual- 
purpose volume. It is a delightful account of Afrikaans 
traditional cookery, with a family background, eked 
out by rather Americanized wrinkles and _ recipes. 
Perhaps Cape Town, where the book was originally 
published, felt it was getting double value for its 
money; and that it had left the days of Biltong—and 
of Soetkoekies and Liere Broekies—far behind. We, 
too, may not feel like summoning the “boys,” on the 
first suitable frosty morning, to be in readiness against 
the head of the family’s shooting an ox—which did duty 
for the English pig as winter provehder. But we could, 
even now, get going with the Dutch and Boer grand- 
mothers’ cakelets and preserves. We cannot plan an 
ox-wagon picnic; but we could grow a lemon-tree (in a 
cold greenhouse) to have fresh lemons handy. Eat and 
Be Merry may be a counsel of perfection, but such 
reading keeps the proper spirit alive. H. P. E. 


— + 


Music Through Hanslick’s Eyes 


It has been said of Eduard Hanslick that he merely 
transformed the opinions of contemporary audiences 
into intelligence, grace and wit; admittedly he had a 
graceful, polished style, and to write at length was the 
fashion of his day, but he was much more than a 


’ But what on earth’s the use of selling it at a fabulous 
figure if we've got to pay an equally fabulous figure for 
another one to take its place?” 
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mirror, he was a critic of keen intellect and skill, 
expressing pungent opinions on every aspect of 
Vienna’s musical life during the fifty years he was 
leading music critic there. Mr. Henry Pleasants, in 
Vienna’s Golden Years of Music, has made a wise choice 
and careful translation of some forty of his critiques, 
neatly crystallizing both his strength and weakness. 
Hanslick paid high tribute to the value of great 
virtuosi’s performances, and indulged in trenchant 
criticisms of composers whose work he could not align 
with his own wsthetic standards; needless to say this 
involved him in bitter controversy, notably over his 
Wagner essays. But he enjoyed his fights, like every 
good critic, and spoke at the end of his professional life 
of his “. . . enviable occupation” and its “advantage 
of constant exposure to new materials.” J. D. 


Mississippi Blues 


The most obvious way of spinning out a short story 
to novel length is to tell it over and over again. This, 
roughly, is Mr. Shelby Foote’s method in Follow Me 
Down, and it is a tribute to the quality of his story and 
his craftsmanship that the repetition, though irritating, 
is not ruinous. The first narrator of this tale of crime 
and passion in the American “Deep South” is the 
clerk of the court, and he is followed by the killer, his 
garrotted victim (resuscitated for the job), a lawyer, a 
reporter, a deaf and dumb youth, the killer’s wife and 
a turnkey. Mr. Foote writes in the tense, staccato, 
“gutsy” style that is so fashionable in America and his 
plot contains all the stock ingredients of popular fiction, 
but there is enough wit and polish to lift the novel well 
out of the ruck and to show promise of better things to 
come. A. B. H. 


Books Reviewed Above 


It’s Only the Sister. Angela du Maurier. (Peter Davies, 12/6) 

’ Bought a Star. Thomas Firbank. (Harrap, 10/6) 

Happy Adventurer. Admiral Lord Mountevans. 
worth Press, 7/6) 

Leaves from a Doctor's Life. 
mann, 18/-) 

With a Twinkle in My Eye. 
Press, 15/-) 

Snuff and Snuff-Bozes. 
worth Press, 18/-) 

A Journey to Florence in 
jolois Campbell. (Bles, 10/6) 

Intruder in the House. Kathleen Warren. (Faber, 12/6) 

South America: The Green World of the Naturalists. Victor 
Wolfgang von Hagen. (Eyre and Spottiswoode, 25/-) 

Eat and Be Merry. V.M. FitzRoy. (Allen and Unwin, 
12/6) 

Vienna's Golden Years of Music: 
Hanslick. (Gollancz, 18/-) 

Follow Me Down. Shelby Foote. 
10/6) 


(Lutter- 


Sir Philip Panton. (Heine- 


Clarkson Rose. (Museum 


Hugh McCausland. (The Batch- 


1817. Harriet Charlotte Beau- 


1850-1900. Eduard 


(Hamish Hamilton, 


Other Recommended Books 


No Music for Generals. Frederick Howard. (Wingate, 
12/6) War in the Far East: political manceuvring of American 
and British generals and war correspondents. Highly read- 
able, and very much better written than the hints of magazine- 
style sentiment in the opening pages would suggest. 

The Birthday Murder. Lange Lewis. (Bodley Head, 8/6) 
American whodunit in which motive, worked out from 
character, and method, worked out from clues, are equally 
interesting. Very efficient and enjoyable. 
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SHIRT FRONT CHOSEN 


RIDAY’S Porterhouse Cup pre- 

sents many problems, not the 
least being can top-weight favourite 
Marmalade II (short-head victor in 
photo-finish tussle for the Five 
Hundred Guineas in May) concede 
two pounds to up-and-coming Abdul 
(reported fretting yesterday, now 
recovered says trainer Whipstock) 
and survive the gruelling test of the 
five-furlong climb from Mare’s Nest 
Corner up to Frenchman’s Creek ? 
No chestnut four-year-old with 
white cuffs and a lady owner has 
ever carried off this classic, it should 
be remembered ; and if the going is 
heavy (as it may well be if there is 
rain on Thursday night) we may 
have to look elsewhere for the 
winner. Quietly confident R. A. 
Pigeon, veteran trainer of cup- 
winners (remember Cloth Head’s 
surprise 1932 victory ?), tells me that 
Abdul has never been happier. He 
has shown a tendency to run round 
in circles during early-morning 
gallops, but a single blinker should 
correct this, sun-tanned R. A. 
Pigeon (Piggy to his friends) assured 
me. Personally I prefer the chances 
of his stable-companion August the 
Tenth, whose habit of waiting until 
the rest of the field has got a six- 
length start indicates caution and 
enterprise. Of the French chal- 
lengers we can rule out all but Le 
Crayon, a handy-looking youngster, 
trained on champagne, and some- 
thing of an enigma. It should not 
be forgotten that this race has been 
won three times by an enigma, and 
more than once by a problem horse. 
“Eef ’e keep ees ’ead,” M. Lepapier, 
his handsome jockey, told me 
yesterday, “The Pencil weel—’ow 
you say?—pull eet off.” Titus 
Andronicus and Spare a Dime, both 
well-fancied by their connections, 
are still without riders. If D. Fiitt 
elects to saddle the big grey (un- 
placed but going strong at the 
finish in Saturday’s Trial Stakes), 
P. Sibble will take over Capt. Chase’s 
star-flyer, Titus. On the other hand, 
if Flitt chooses Bundle o’ Love, P. 
Kerr’s mount will be either Rhasta- 
kovin or the unlucky Beetle (second 
on Saturday, conceding a pound to 
Up and Atom, over three furlongs 

















“Tea? Heavens, no! 


further than the Cup course), and 
Spare a Dime will be ridden by 
Sibble. If P. Kerr is chosen to take 
Fireplace in hand—a doubtful run- 
ner, by the way, since that kick 
from Rockabye (a length and a half 
in front of The Lobster at Epsom, 
after taking the lead in the last two 
furlongs from Archimedes—Rocka- 
bye, that is, not Fireplace)—then 
Flitt will be an obvious choice for 
Spare a Dime, leaving either Sibble 
or the apprentice E. Tickle to ride 
the grey. 

To sum up. Neither Thin Par- 
tition, the Irish five-year-old (a 
poor third to Oilcan and Priceless 
Relic last week, and still apt to 
unseat his jockey going downhill) 
nor Eyes of Green (well in the bet- 
ting until he refused to leave the 
plane at the London Airport, and 
moody ever since) show sufficient 
breeding, and I cannot share the 
enthusiasm of their trainer, Harry 
Blanquet (who stands to win a cool 
two thousand if Marmalade II pulls 
it off). On form alone Dranflooskie, 
Egg Shell, Too Too, and the 
American entry Sheepshead Bay all 
have the beating of Lulu, The Wasp, 
The Snake, and Meatless Day, but 
I cannot fancy them either. If we 
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These are the breakfast things.” 


are to take the Trial Stakes running 
into consideration, neither Eyes of 
Green nor August the Tenth are in 
Fish Pie’s class, although Fish Pie 
is not running; and whether Meat- 
less Day can yield a pound and a 
half to Rockabye after his narrow 
victory at Newmarket when Egg 
Shell and Archimedes, giving two 
pounds and a pound and a quarter, 
respectively, to Barbecue and Bligh 
o’ the Bounty over a mile, both ran 
well into third and fourth places 
after a spurt that threatened at 
one time to overshadow Rockabye 
himself, remains to be seen. 

Shirt Front is therefore my 
selection, with Kummel, Shosta- 
kovich, Second on the Left, and 
Paper Hat as the dangers. Marma- 
lade II should run into a place, and 
I advise a saver, naturally, on 
Beautiful Elbow. 

ALEX ATKINSON 


a B 


“Londoners living in districts SE 
have to use rather more soap-and-water 
to keep up the appearance of their 
fellow-citizens who live NE.” 

“The Star” 


It’s nice of them to bother. 
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WEEK-END 


’M going to the sea for the week-end, 
In a couple of days I'll be back, 
So I'll just take my little tweed suit and a blouse, 
And a beret, and carry my mack. 
But what if the house is a cold one, 
The house where I’m going to stay, 
No fires in the evening, no hot drinks at night, 
And the windows wide open all day? 
I’d better take one woollen twin-set, 
My long tartan scarf for my head, 
And my bed-jacket too and my bed-socks in case 
There isn’t enough on the bed. 
And what about church on the Sunday? 
| could wear my beret and suit, 
But if it were sunny it might be a chance 
To wear my new straw with the fruit. 
I can’t wear my little tweed suit though; 
Not with my straw with the fruit— 
So I must take a silk dress to go with my straw 
And a felt hat to go with my suit. 
I think I should take my old reefer 
In case we go out in a car, 
And my big coat in case we go out in a boat— 
D’ you know where my swimming things are? 
D’ you think I should take my red velvet— 
They may have booked seats for a play— 
And is it still usual to take your own towel 
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When you go somewhere to stay? 

I had thought of packing my slippers, 

And wearing my nigger crépe-soled, 

But I'll pop in my sandals, court shoes and some socks, 
For the heat and the church and the cold. 

I daren’t go without my umbrella 

In case I’m dressed up and it rains; 

And what do you think about wellington boots 
For walking down long muddy lanes? 

I’d rather not take my old house-coat, 

It’s such a colossus to pack, 

But suppose they have breakfast in house-coats? 
I’d have to have mine in my mack. 


I’m going to the sea for the week-end, 

In a couple of days I’ll be back, 

So I'll just take 
my little tweed suit and a blouse, 
my twin-set, my scarf, my bed-socks, 
my bed-jacket, my straw hat, my felt hat, 
my silk dress, my old reefer, 
my big coat, my swimming things, 
my velvet, my towel, my slippers, 
my flat shoes, my court shoes, my socks, 
my umbrella, my wellington boots, 
my house-coat, 

And a beret, and carry my mack. 























‘The brakes need fixing.” 
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Trust the ladies to pick out a good thing. 
This* summer it’s been Robinson’s, 
Robinson’s all the time. Some like lemon 
barley water, others like orange, but 
there’s no difference of opinion about the 
name—they all like Robinson’s, its cool 
smoothness is so refreshing. 


Robinson’s 


Lemon or Orange 
BARLEY WATER 


CVS-2528 











Since 1882 Ferranti have been 
pioneers in electrical engineering 
for industry and the home 


° go 

By Appointment 
Gin Distillers 

to H.M. King George VI 


St 


Transformers: Voltage Regulators. 
High Voltage A.C. & D.C. Testing Equipment. 
Power Factor Correction Condensers. 
A.C. & D.C. House Service & Switchboard Meters 
AC. & D.C. Prepayment Meters. 
Meter Testing Equipment, Electronic Devices. 
W Radio & Television Valves & Cathode Ray Tubes 
Measuring Instruments. Switchboard Instruments. 
Electric Clocks, Summation Metering Equipments. 
Clip on Ammeters, High Voltage Indicators. 
Current and Voltage Transformers. 
Electric Fires & Space Heaters, 
Maximum Prices: Per Bottle 33/9; Half-Bottle 17/7 } Electric Water Heaters. 
Quarter-Bottle 9/2; Miniature 3/7. U.K. cnly 


/ 


® Ferranti Ltd. Hollinwood, Lancs. BE 
Ferranti London Office: 36 Kingsway, W.C.2 \FERRANT) 
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“ Hawkins—1 must confess the omens are not en- 
tirely favourable. Furtber outlook very warm indeed 
with local sandstorms... Should we not swallow our 
pride and retire in injured to the clubhouse? Better still 
—let us swallow a jug of Rose’s! Forward, 
Hawkins—at the double—or I may suddenly | 

drain that water hazard!” 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 8 


matkces thirst worth white 4 * She already knows (womanlike) that Amplex guarantees personal freshness 








Ashe Laboratories Ltd., Leatherhead, Surr 





(Hamlet) 
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that it has been possible to do so The urge that drives some smokers into a 
little to ease the long suffering of so } constant searching for new brands and differing 
many couramecus . victims of thnee mixtures fights a losing battle against the serene 

pe. ‘ ~ yer res os virtues of John Cotton. With this cool-burning, 
rheumatic afflictions which seem to be even-smoking leaf we can settle down . .. relishing 
part of our national heritage. A ' the same unvarying pleasure at every fresh pipe- 

/ | ful or cigarette . . .and knowing that our chosen 

And, now at last, a fundamentally brand is one with which our fathers and grand- 
new approach to the treatment of ‘ j fathers were both familiar and contented. 
rheumatic disease; almost immediate 
relief from pain following gentle massage 
with Lloyd’s Adrenaline Cream. 


Pe oe 





John Cotton 
Tobacco Nos. 
1 and 2, 4/9an 
oz. No. 4,45 
an oz. Empire 
4 14 an oz. 


Already this new treatment is being used by 
Hospitals, Doctors and Physiotherapists all over 
the Country. One Harley Street Specialist, 
indeed, has reported excellent results in over 
1,000 cases ranging from Fibrositis to peri- 
Arthritis. 


Lioyd’s Adrenaline Cream as used in these 
cases, can be obtained from all chemists, includ- 
ing Boots and Timothy Whites & Taylors. 


toward Lloyd + Co.Ltd. 


11 Waterloo Place, London, S.W.1 
Makers of Fine Pharmaceuticals to the Medical Profession since 1880 


ey CIGAR MERCHANTS TO 
APPOINTMENT H.M. THE KING 


MADE IN EDINBURGH SINCE 1770 
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LONDON TO NEW YORK DIRECT— OVERNIGHT 


Why is the Monarch first choice with more and more transatlantic passengers ? 
* ~~ Because it’s the last word in luxury air travel. 
* Because you fly above the weather in a pressurized 
Stratocruiser Speedbird. 

* Because three stewards and a stewardess constantly study to 
please you. 


Because cocktails, wine including champagne, and liqueurs 
are included with your complimentary seven-course dinner. 


Because you can sleep comfortably in a full-size private 
berth for only £8.19.0 extra. (Have breakfast in bed, 
if you wish !) 


Because every passenger receives a “‘ Speedbird Overnight 


Bag”... every lady a “ Speedbird Beauty Kit ” especially 
created by Elizabeth Arden. 


Because the Monarch has a glamorous personality all its own 
— reflected in its luxurious lower-deck lounge and bar, its 
double-decked spaciousness and matchless service. 


Yet, you pay absolutely no surcharge on the Monarch — not a 
penny extra. 


B.O.A.C. TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOU 


FLY ~™ « BO-A-C 


Consult your Travel Agent or B.O.A.C., Airways 
Terminal, Victoria, S.W.1 (VICtoria 2323) or 75 
Regent St., W.1 (MAYfair 6611). 
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COGNAC 


PERSIAN, 
iT’s NO 
SECRET 





STOMACH OPSETS A Rare Compliment to your Palate 


What a real friend of the family is | BISQUIT DUBOUCHE & CO 
* Milk of Magnesia "*. G pe” 
indigestion . . . teen-age acidity 














COGNAC 











... the youngster’s tummy upsets | oe LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 
—*Mille of Magnesia’ dispels sn wheat. 
them all, Baby’s ‘windigestion’ | 

too, is soon put right. 

But ‘Milk of Magnesia’ is more | a a 

than a pleasant and effective ant- | aa 

ad a meyer : Ill be round 
Landy in the Medicine Cabinet ca- | | right away 
sures ready relief whenever the 

need arises. 

















I'm your Imperial Agent. Just 


4 oz. size 1/9 — 12 oz. size 3/6 give me a ring if you need any 


‘Milk of | 3 A eri tal BONNE BOUCHE 


| You'll be interested to learn Large size cigarettes 
Magnesia’ of the many ways in which Long stranded Tobaccos. Free from 
@ gpoD. TRADE MARS typewriters can help you with | dust. Skilful blending for the perfect 
| virginia flavour and aroma. Pure 
| papers thin as gossamer. Their size 
and slow burning make them easily 
the most enjoyable and economical 

cigarette today. 


Send 28/8 for sample !00 post free 
500 for £7 post free 
TAYLOR & BREEDEN LTD. 
39, Cross Street, Manchester 2 
Your nearest Agent is in the 7 > Ciger morchana tnd sabtere. Wenders 
Telephone Directory under oo 
Clothes won't get A\ ff “Imperial Typewriters’. S “ 
lost when iden- * } . 
tified with Cash’s 
Woven Names. 
3 dozen ... 5/ 


your office routine.’ 








detail 











6 dozen... 


i an drapers & outfitters Imperial Typewriters 


* All orders promptly executed and Serv. ice 





Imperial Typewriter Company Limited, Leicester 








v A TAP te | 
a - Combining the properties of : 
1 A compression spring able to with- | 
stand repeated flexing. 2 Ac i 
which can be hermetically sealed. | 

chs eae unex DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 
a . , - ; (Still dependent on Public Support) 
utomatic coolant regulation. iVioverment ior 
OT ees change. Packless gland to seal spindle Feeding 7,000 


boys and giris 
LATHER FOR in high vacua. Reservoir to accept liquid expansion. | calls for a deep 
SENSITIVE Dashpot or delay device. Barometric measurement | purse! May we 
. . 2 feed a child in 
or control. Pressurised couplings where vibration or your name for a ; 
movement is present. Dust seal to prevent ingress | few days? : ~; 
of dirt. Pressure reducing valves. Hydraulic trans- 


mission. Distance thermostatic control. Low torque 10/- 


J.& J.CASH LTD., COVENTRY 


























HYDRAULICALLY FORMED flexible coupling etc. Write for List No. K.800-1 


SEAMLESS ONE-PIECE METAL BELLOWS will buy one nm 
child’s food for Bs ‘ 5 
five days. } 4 
by r oO Lad Cheques etc. (crossed), payable “ Dr. Barnardo's 
B10 Homes,"’ should be sent to:- 4 BARNARDO 
HOUSE, STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E./ 
Drayton Regulator & Insurument Co. Ltd., West Drayton, Middlesex (W. Drayton 26/!) 
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Looking up Accles and Pollock's family tree 
there’s hardly a trace of a single male 
who didn’t always take the keenest 
interest in Mummies stories from Archaeologists 
ubout what went on below the Pyramids in ancient times 
prove the Egyptians certainly knew a thing or two 
when it came to embalming Accles and Pollock themselves 
are simply dying for a chance to tell you they are now catching 
up with the Egyptians by producing embalming needles for a 


University in the North needless to say the needles are made of 


che finest stainless steel tubes although anyone can see the future for this 


sort of business is practically unlimited Accles and Pollock thought it wise 
to look alive now they ask us to say that until the order is executed 
and properly wrapped up they wish to be completely preserved 


JSrom mundane interruptions 


“Have you a trumpet handy ?”” is the title of a book 
published by Accles & Pollock which will be sent to anybody who 
is seriously anxious to have help through tubes. 


Accles & Pollock Lid. Oldbury 


Siriaas 


4@ cumrev + Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless 
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WAVE LARCE FAMILI Renton 


Your one thought 
We hope so, for how else can we supply the in- : would be; the Deep Sea Mission Hostel ! 
creasing number of people who simply clamour There, the fisherman can find a meal, bath, bed 
for this delightful tea-time delicacy. Young’s —all at a modest price: canteens, recreation 
Potted Shrimps are fresh from the boats— rooms, first aid: and opportunities for worship. 
with the tang of the see—and’c direct The Mission is not state-aided: it depends on 
from our fisheries for 6/- and 11/- post free. the help of Christians everywhere. Won't ¢¥ 

you, before you sleep tonight, post a contri- 

YOUNG'S POTTED SHRIMPS 


_ bution or write for the free 
The Fisheries, Cartmel, Morecambe Bay. y pamphiet “ Welcome 


LONDON ORDERS: | Beauchamp Place, $.W.3. ae tothe Secretary, 


Poungs Potted Shrimps oo \ het os MISSION 


YOUNGS Producers of the FINEST POTTED Se Ln Se ae eae 
SHRIMPS 




















ma 
Safety first! 


So long as your first consideration is the garments your boy wears next to the skin, 
he is safe from the hazards of unpredictable weather. At all times essential, 
CHILPRUFE offers a protection that is more than ever necessary when boys are 
away from parental care; what is more, it offers every desirable quality of softness, 
smoothness, perfect fit and finish and, because it is so very durable, true economy. 


ae 


th for BOYS 


Ask your Chilprufe Agent 
or write for CATALOGUE 


CHILPRUFE LIMITED LEICESTER 
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Save trouble and teeth with 


Alka-Seltzer Zp 


stiff and sore you need ALKA- 
Se.tzer. It will chase away your 
aches and pains in double-quick 
time. A tablet or two in hot or 
cold water does the 
trick! Get ALKa- 
Se.tzer from your 


FIRM WITH TEETH— 
KIND TO GUMS 


Also a Junior size for children. 


i 
idl 








JOHNSON & JOHNSON (GT. BRITAIN) LTO. SLOUGH & GARGRAVE 
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A wheatsheaf at mealtimes ? 








~ Vita Weat — 


is whole-wheat goodness 
: in its handiest form! 
ie , Delicious, crunchy Vita-Weat adds a new 
- ad zest to every meal. The compressed essence of the whole 
THREE CASTLES Cepaseles sun-ripened wheat grain is in every slice. See how the 
20 for 3/10 children enjoy it—a healthy snack, ready in a moment. 


ie ees PEEK FREAN’S Famous Crispbread 
Made by W. D. & H. O. WILLS, Branch of The imperial Tobacco Co. (of Great Britain & Ireland), Led 








When Summer Comes .. . 


. The warm tracery of 
Summer sunlight steals further 
into the room bringing to life 
all the delicate colours and 
hidden charm of your Royal 
Venton Fireplace—in Summer 
and Winter the pride of your 








> Lyal Zerlore: 


FIREPLACES 
JOHN STEVENTON & SONS LTD * BURSLEM ° STOKE-ON-TRENT * STAFFS 


Telephone: Stoke-on-Trent 84261/62 - Telegrams: Steventon * Burslem and at Middlewich * Cieshire - Tnlephone 152 
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y pp > 
THE WISE INVESTMENT (AN FOR SAFETY AND YIELD 


SY, 


Invest with safety 


AND LET YOUR MONEY EARN 
A TAX-PAID RETURN OF 


EQUIVALENT TO OVER 43% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE 
Interest accrues from day of investment. No 


brokerage fees or charges payable on investment 
or withdrawal. Shares cannot fluctuate in* value. 


ASSETS EXCEED £3,000,000 


For full details, write or telephone the Secretary : 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


11 HOLBORN VIADUCT, LONDON, E.C.1 (TELEPHONE: CITY 8323/6) 
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“They should be able 


to prevent rheumatism’ 


S° far there is no 
proof that rheu- 
matism can be pre- 
vented, but what we 
can do is help to reduce 
our susceptibility to it. 
For many, this may 
simply mean living a 
little more carefully in 
order to build up our 
resistance. This can be done to a 
large extent by a nutritious and 
well balanced diet, sufficient 
fresh air and exercise, adequate 


rest, and regular medical atten- | 


tion. But this is not always easy. 
BEWARE OF CONSTIPATION 

One rheummatic-danger 
— against is constipation. 

ven in its mildest form consti- 
pation undermines our health, 
and often gives rise to those im- 
purities in the system which are 
known to be one of the causes 
of rheumatism. Rheumatism 
brought about in this way is very 
common, especially in middle- 
age. That is why so many rheu- 
matic sufferers find relief through 
a saline treatment like Kruschen, 

HOW KRUSCHEN HELPS 

Kruschen overcomes constipa- 
tion and helps the system to expel 
those impurities that cause at 
least one form of rheumatism. 
Kruschen is more than an 





COPE'S 
“WHY 
THEY 
wo 99 
Series 





No. 8. The Cobbler 
(Bay, 1945) By Windsor Slipper— 
Overture. Unbeaten in his five 
races as a two-year-old, it is quite 
possible that The Cobbler 
might have gone through his 


‘oki 
in which he carried top weight of 


9 st. 4 lb. to an easy victory. His 
4 ings amounted to 
p £17,011. a 





HE COBBLER is 

a horse of ex- 

ceptional quality, as 

indicated by his beauti- 

fully moulded frame, with its symmetry of outline, and 

perfection of balance. Tall rather than long, his proportions 

indicate the top-class sprinter, and his straight hind leg gives 
further evidence of speed. 


Judge a horse on points and a bookmaker 
DAVID COPE! Siena icin tte 
Ludgate Circus, _ "wt Mustrated brochure today. 


London, E.C.4 —v re 


“The World's Best Known Turf Accountants” 














to be ae 


ordinary laxative. It is six 
specially blended mineral salts. 

hese salts act in two ways — 
aperient and diuretic — thus aid- 


rheumatism-causing impurities 
forming again. 

Kruschen costs 1/4 and 2/4 (in 
powder or crystals) from Chemists 
and Grocers. The 2/4 size will last 
you twice as long. 





GUARANTEE 


Car-Plate is a Wax — only wax gives 
lasting shine and protection 

Thousands of motorists have proved that 
Car-Plate gives their cars a genuine wax finish, the 
shine, the most lasting protection — 

in 20 minutes! Spread Car-Plate on a clean car, let 
dry—then wipe lightly! No rubbing with Car-Plate! 
Your money back if not completely satisfied. 

In tins or botties 5/- from ali garages 


JOHNSONS 


* Before 


waxing with 
- Car-Plate— 
clean with 


SPREAD ... LET DRY... WIPE! 


Johnson's 
Carnu. 


MADE BY THE MAKERS OF JOHNSON'S WAX 





A fitting tribute to their 
quality and dependability 


CHAMPION 
PLUGS 


are supplied to 


v Technical excellence — plus../ 
ROLLS RO cr Model 1800 television receiver (with 12” aluminised 
tube) combines technical excellence with a cabinet which is 
built to the traditional R.G.D. standard. 
Finished in carefully selected figured walnut, it has 
full-length doors which, when closed, completely conceal 
the tube face and loudspeaker grille — an important 
feature for those who know that fine instruments should 
also be fine furniture. 


Agere, i Ne C bristonat 


& wee Ps 

“—. of Kadio and Selevision 
| tnekieee 

| ACCREDITED DEALERS tN EVERY TOW 


| 











still original 
in its lasting goodness 


The smooth, fragrant goodness of CRAVEN MIXTURE was 
Originally blended 150 years ago for the Earl of Craven, and 
: cultured men still find this mellow, slow burning tobacco 
Sankey OF WELLINGTON ate gives a richer, more satisfying smoke. 
este: ey 4/6 an ounce in Fine Cut or Double Broad Cat. 


Packed in 1-02. foil packets, 2-oz, and 4-0z. airtight tins. 


THE LARGEST WHEEL AND CHASSIS FRAME MAKERS IN BRITAIN “ It is a Tobacco to live for’? — Sir James Barrie in ‘My Lady Nicotine’ 


Do everything you can to make 


the roads safe for everybody 
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Many family motorists now take to the road at 
week-ends with an easier mind than ever before. 
They know for certain that, if they get a tyre-burst, 
there will be no violent swerve, no collision, no 
danger of any kind. For they have fitted a new kind 
of inner tube — the Goodyear Lifeguard — which 
makes tyre-bursts harmless. The diagram below 
shows in detail how this twin-chamber safety 
tube prevents axle-drop, holding the car perfectly 


BURSTS HAPPEN OUT OF THE BLUE! 





A TYRE BURST 
Wow / 


What would happen ?P 
With normal tubes fitted, anything might happen. With 
LIFEGUARDS fitted, there would be no sudden 
dangerous swerve ; no loss of control. You would bring 
the car to a straight, unhurried stop, in perfect safety. 


TYRE-BURSTS 
NOW HARMLESS 


New Twin-Chamber Inner Tube carries car 
to a Straight Controlled Stop EVERY TIME 


BIG DEMAND AMONG FAMILY DRIVERS 


| 














For your familys sake FAT 


LiFEGUAR 
sy GOODFYEAR 


NOW AVAILABLE FROM STOCK IN MOST POPULAR SIZES 





steady while the driver brings it to an unhurried, 
safe stop, every time. In over a thousand tests, 
Lifeguards have never failed. 

These sturdily built new safety-tubes — the 
greatest advance in road safety since 4-wheel 
brakes — outlast as many as three normal 
tubes. 

They are an economical and very practical form 
of family life-insurance. 


Cross-section view of the 
NEW LIFEGUARD SAFETY TUBE 


The Lifeguard consists of a normal rubber outer tube (A), a strong 
2-ply inner tube (B), and a patented 2-way valve (C). Air is 
pumped through the valye, and inflates the inner and outer 
chambers simultaneously. The 2-way valve also acts as a pressure 
equalising vent, through which air can pass between the two 
chambers. Because pressure is equal in both chambers the free- 
floating inner tube moves clean away from any sharp object that 
pierces through to it. Should a tyre-burst occur, the result is 
that the air in the outer chamber is 
released at the moment of impact. 
The reserve of air in the inner 
chamber escapes gradually through 
the two-way valve to give an effect 
no more serious than a slow leak. 
Axle-drop is so slight that there is 
no instability and no dangerous 
swerve. This allows the car to be 
brought to a gradual, straight stop, 
in complete safety. 


SAFETY 
TUBES 
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